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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— Ss" 


ET another week has passed without bringing any relief 
to the international situation. France is directing all 
her efforts to end the crisis by bringing the negotiations to a 
head. She feels, quite rightly, that one of the greatest dangers 
to peace is a further protracting of futile debate with 
Germany, and that the worst may as well be known as quickly 
as possible. She is making what is held to be a generous 
sacrifice, and feels that the German attitude towards it may 
fairly be regarded as a test. If Germany demands only small 
adjustments of the proposed bargain we do not suppose for a 
moment that France would refuse to consider them, as though 
she has sent the substance of a final offer to Germany she has 
not by any means sent an ultimatum; but if Germany tries 
once more to open up quite new fields of dispute France would 
feel that the affair had become intolerable, and that she may 
just as well return a decided “ No” early as late. 


In this opinion the whole of France is united. The Cabinet 
has arrived at its decisions with a promptitude and unanimity 
unknown in France for many years. The statements of French 
policy both by the Government and the newspapers have been 
simple, restrained, and free of offence and recrimination— 
such indeed as to command the respect of all impartial on- 
lookers. The German inspired Press has for some days been 
exhaling an atmosphere of tranquillity. The facts do not 
justify this any more than they justify extreme pessimism. 
The truth is that the German Press is manceuvred this way and 
that according to the requirements of the moment, and its 
Opinions often bear little enough relation to facts. It is a 
familiar expedient of diplomacy to describe the sky as cloud- 
less in order that when a thunderstorm suddenly swings up 
its appearance may be attributed to the machinations of the 
other side. The withdrawal of large amounts of gold from 
Germany shows a firm disinclination on the part of great 
financial houses to put money at the disposal of recklessness. 
This we earnestly hope will have a sobering influence. We 
discuss the details of the situation elsewhere. 


We greatly regret to record a dastardly attempt on the life 
of M. Stolypin, the Russian Prime Minister. M. Stolypin is 
lying seriously wounded. He was with the Tzar at a gala 
performance in the theatre in Kieff when two shots were 
fired by a lawyer named Bogrof. The loss—temporary, at all 
events—of M. Stolypin’s services will be, in our opinion, a 
Serious set-back to the orderly progress of constitutional 
€overnment in Russia, It is true that M. Stolypin has 
earned a good deal of unpopularity by his recent expedients, 





but we believe that he was the only man who could 
have prevented a hopeless reaction in the circumstances. To 
stifle a revolution as he did and to save constitutional govern- 
ment at the same time was a wonderful feat. The sym- 
pathy with M. Stolypin and his relations will be particularly 
deep among those who recognize exactly what he has achieved. 
And it will be still further intensified by the memory of the 
previous outrage, by which thirty persons were killed in M. 
Stolypin’s house and his two daughters terribly injured. 





The economic unrest has continued in France during the 
week. There has not been so much violence as before, though 
Charleville and Creil are in great disorder. In Paris the 
General Confederation of Labour has quite failed to 
stir up riots. But the unrest now affects every part 
of France and causes anxiety for the coming winter. Last 
Saturday the President of the Paris Municipal Council 
summoned a meeting of the heads of the food trades. The 
representatives undertook to charge no more for the 
necessaries of life than the condition of the market justified. 
They suggested, the Times correspondent says, that a table 
of prices should be issued daily and should be strictly 
enforced. Meanwhile the various trades are drawing up 
statistics in order to prepare the table of prices. The repre. 
sentatives generally condemned the remedies of the Govern. 
ment which we recorded last week. They pointed out, for 
instance, that the importation of colonial cattle on a large 
scale would not be practicable until proper cattle-ships were 
built. 


In Paris particular attention is turned to the rise in rents. 
M. Caillaux promises that the next Budget shall deal with this 
matter; nevertheless the Paris Rentpayers’ Association 
announces that it will “strike” next January. The first step 
apparently will be to refuse to pay rent in advance. The 
Association has about five thousand members, but one can 
believe that its membership would increase enormously if it 
successfully resisted the French custom of paying rent in 
advance. The Paris correspondent of the Times gives examples 
of the prices of necessaries which have been arranged at 
Roubaix at a conference between tradesmen and consumers :—~ 
Butter is to cost 1f. 75c. instead of 2f. 10c.; coffee, 2f. 10c. 
instead of 2f. 40c.; eggs will cost 30c. less per dozen and 
bread 5c. less per 3lb. In various other towns similar reduc- 
tions in food prices have been made. We notice with interest 
that a consignment of Australian butter is on its way to 
Marseilles from Melbourne—the first ever shipped to France. 
“ All the French regulations,” we read, “are being observed.” 
It is precisely all those regulations in Protectionist countries 
which prevent a food crisis from mending itself quickly by 
drawing on new sources of supply without restraint here, there, 
and everywhere. 


On Monday the British Chargé d’Affaires at Lisbon handed 
a Note to the Portuguese Foreign Office announcing that as a 
Constitution had been voted and a President elected Great 
Britain now definitely recognized the Portuguese Republic. 
The Spanish, German, Italian, and Austro-Hungarian Chargés 
d’Affaires made similar declarations. 





The Johannesburg correspondent of the Times says in 
Monday’s paper that the Volksstem refers at length to 
Mr. Phillips’s recent assertion that General Hertzog was 
trying to undermine General Botha’s position. The Volksstem 
says that General Hertzog, as the champion of equal language 
rights, is the leader of a social rather than a political move- 
ment. That alone is the explanation of “ Hertzog worship, 
which has spread like a mild epidemic.” The Volksstem says 
that it must apologize for mentioning the very idea that there 
is an attempt to drive General Botha from his unique 
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position:—‘The instinct of the nation has marked out|Scheme. If a change were made they favoured going 


General Botha as the only statesman who can guarantee our 
society freedom from chaotic confusion, and can steer the 
public household in the direction of national greatness.” 


Mr. Roosevelt has written in the American Outlook a strong 
attack on Mr. Taft’s Arbitration Treaties. The Washington cor- 
respondent of the Times says, in the issue of last Saturday, that 
Mr. Roosevelt describes Mr. Taft’s policy as leading the 
people in the path of insincerity, folly, sentimentality, and 
danger. Mr. Roosevelt praises the reasoning of the Senate in 
refusing to sanction the clauses which they say would allow 
a Commission to usurp their functions, and he has nothing but 
contempt for Mr. Taft’s arguments. It is thought that the 
breach between Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt—never so wide as 
now—will not be easily healed. Our own view has always been 
that a general Arbitration Treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States is possible and desirable, because we are both 
contented nations who want nothing more than the maintenance 
of the status quo; but we feared that the inclusion in the scope 
of arbitration of other nations which are less contented would 
weaken the ground under Mr. Taft’s feet. This is turning out 
to be only too true. The Senate did not use this argument— 
objection was taken to the signing away of the Senate’s 
functions in relation to any country, Great Britain included— 
but it is an argument which is preventing popular opinion in 
America from resenting the Senate’s action as it otherwise 
might have done. , 


At the sitting of the Railway Inquiry on Friday week 
evidence was heard from Mr. Charles Shipley, a driver on the 
North Eastern railway, on the working of the Special Concilia- 
tion scheme adopted on that line. Differing widely from Mr. 
W. H. Hudson, M.P., this witness condemned the North 
Eastern system, under which the unions are recognized, and 
stated that the number of strikes on that line since the system 
cameinto force had been unparalleled. He accordingly favoured 
the abolition of standing committees and the setting-up of 
sectional boards ad hoc in their place. Labour, in his opinion, 
had a prior claim to the shareholders in the division of rail- 
way profits, and if trains could not be run to pay labour ade- 
quately, they should not be run at all. Mr, Walkden, secretary 
of the Railway Clerks’ Association, a body not included in the 
scheme of 1907, next gave evidence, and asserted that the 
clerks strongly objected to being required to fill the place of 
strikers both on the grounds of public safety and because 
they resented being coerced into acting as “ blacklegs.” He 
was aware of cases in which clerks had got into trouble for 
refusing to comply with the requirement to perform manual 
labour. The clerks did not desire the existing Concilia- 
tion Scheme; they wanted to have the option of joining ar 
amended Conciliation Scheme when they saw what it was like. 


On Tuesday Mr. Ditehfield, Secretary of the Mersey Quay 
and Railway Carters’ Union, declared his opposition to arbitra- 
tion and arbitrators. He said the men of his union desired 
the preservation of their right to strike on their own behalf 
or in sympathy with their fellow-workers through the National 
Transport Federation. ‘As members of the Federation they 
would have to act in accordance with its rules, and they asked 
the right of tearing up their own agreement which was 
satisfactory to them if they wished to strike in sympathy with 
other workers.” The evidence of the non-unionists was 
opened by Mr. Breathwhite, a signalman on the Midland, who 
maintained that the Conciliation Boards were the result of an 
artificial agitation, and that the signalmen had lost by awards 
under the 1907 scheme. He believed that reliance on the 
Conciliation Board had in many cases destroyed all individual 
effort. Mr. Frederick Smith, a signalman on the Great Eastern, 
declared that as non-union men they were dead against 
recognition. There was no one like the worker to represent 
his own grievance. Trade unionism was a grand thing if 
properly carried out, but the usurpation of control by the 
Socialists had robbed the men of their manhood. During 
twenty-five years he had had free access to superiors, and it 
was “rot” to maintain that if men in the company’s service 
appeared before the officials or the board they hesitated about 
going too far for fear of prejudicing their position, 


Other non-unionist witnesses gave evidence on Wednesday, 
expressing for the most part satisfaction with the Conciliation 





back to the old system. The case for the compan; 
opened on Thursday by Mr. Walker, assistant to ho Galt 
Manager of the London and North Western Railw 
who described the circumstances which led to the all 
lishment of the Conciliation Scheme, and; mentioned th 
all-grade programme, which would have cost his com be 
alone £600,000 a year. He maintained that the cman 
throughout had done their utmost to facilitate conciliation 
He traversed the trade-union statistics as absolutely mislead, 
ing. They claimed to speak in the name of the whole bod 
though nearly three-fourths of the men had declined 4 
join any of the railway unions. Recognition he 
objected to in any and every form. It was sought by the 
unions only us a weapon to force non-unionists to join, and go 
to put the men’s officials in a position to bring about a general 
stoppage of work. It was incompatible with discipline and con. 
stituted a national menace. He noted that in 1907 the Concilig. 
tion Scheme drafted by Mr. Lloyd George was accepted by both 
sides as an alternative to the trade-union demand for recogni- 
tion, and that it was part of the settlement that the scheme 
should remain in operation till 1914. Mr. Walker, who was 
strongly opposed to a National Board, did not think any great 
alteration on the 1907 scheme was necessary. He suggested 
that a few standing arbitrators should be appointed, to be 
assisted on each occasion by two assessors, one from the eom- 
pany’s side on the sectional board, and one from the men’s side, 


The current number of Constitution Papers, published 
by the British Constitution Association, contains an excel. 
lent article on the railway strike by Mr. W. V. Osborne. 
Starting with the assumption that organized labour hag 
always had to depend on the strike as a last resort to obtain 
reasonable consideration for its claims, Mr. Osborne notes that 
for the first time in the history of railway trade unionism the 
public ranged itself almost solidly against the men. This 
fact he attributes to the new aims of trade unionism. The strike 
was a war on society forced on the men by the Socialists, who 
have captured the unions for political ends, and who 
urged the necessity of a general stoppage as a means to 
bring about the nationalization of railways. A further 
political reason for the trouble was that the Conciliation 
Scheme of 1907 had been brought about by those opposed to 
the Socialist policy, and that the Socialists were determined all 
along to make it unworkable. The boards which worked best~ 
those of the London and South Western Railway—were those on 
which the Socialists were almost unrepresented. In conclusion 
Mr. Osborne recommends the amendment of the Trade Dis- 
putes Act, so as to make the unions responsible for deliberate 
breaches of law. Breach of contract of service must be made 
a punishable offence, whether caused by a lock-out by masters 
or by a strike of the men. 


Mr. Tillett addressed two labour demonstrations in Wales on 
Saturday and Sunday last. Speaking at Treharris he said that 
the labour movement did not depend absolutely on the leaders, 
but upon the rank and file. Had it depended on the leaders he 
would have had a revolution three times a day. There was 
a mathematicai ratio in their strength, because their numbers 
determined the right. Might determined right in many cases 
where logic, truth, fair play, and even justice had no claim. 
The man who was not prepared to ‘stake his life in a fight 
for a living wage was not fit to live. At Llanelly Mr. Tillett 
made a violent attack on Army officers, after observing 
that the courage of the so-called Llanelly mob would 
deter the Liberal Government from such an outrage 
again. Whenever the soldiers had come out they had 
been deliberately sent to provoke riot and to murder and 
shoot down their fellow men. The officers belonged to the 
capitalistic class, and he did not know of any incident during 
industrial strife when officers would not have been only too 
glad to murder working men in order to satisfy their blood- 
lust and class hate. These words are a foul and atrocious 
libel upon the officers and men, who showed the utmost for- 
bearance in performing.a necessary but unpleasant duty. We 
note that even so pronounced a humanitarian as Canon Barnett 
admits in Monday’s Westminster Gazette that “the soldiers 
had to be employed” and that their steadying presence pre 
vented wholesale bloodshed. “Public opinion would then 
have condemned the strikers and put back, perhaps for @ 
generation, the advance of labour to its rights.” 
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ess of these attacks on our soldiers is conclu- 
ee a letter signed “Medicus” in Wednesday's 
- 4 Graphic. The writer, after recalling Mr. Will Thorne’s 
» 2 cob that officers “ by their conduct drove thousands of 
oung men to suicide every year,” points out that, as a 
se of Parliament, Mr. Thorne cannot plead ignorance, 
for both the Army medical reports and the Registrar-General’s 
annual returns were at his disposal. According to these, 
while “ the death-rate from injuries and suicides per million 
among males aged 15-35 years in England and Wales for the 
period embracing the years 1906, 1907, and 1908 was 548, for 
the Regular Army on the Home Establishment for the same 
period it was 495.” As “ Medicus” observes, it is unhappily 
«a new feature in the history of the nation when its repre- 
sentatives resort to falsehood to vilify its Army, an Army 
on which its security and their daily food depend; doubly so 
is this the case when that Army is denied the opportunity of 


defending itself.” 


The papers have published during the week letters from 
several Unionist Members of Parliament who have refused to 
accept payment for their services and have disposed of the 
first instalment of their salaries as they thought fit. The 
most sensible plan adopted by any of the conscientious 
objectors seems to us to be that of Mr. Arthur Lee and Mr. 
Arnold Ward, who returned their cheques to the Paymaster- 
General stating that they did not desire payment. Other 
Unionists have given the money to charitable objects in their 
constituencies. Though we do not question the excellent 
intentions of the members who have done this we think the 
plan objectionable. It increases the power of the purse 
in the constituencies and establishes the popularity of a 
member at the expense of the taxpayer. 


The report for 1909-1910 of the universities and university 
colleges in Great Britain which participate in the grant of 
£100,000 made by Parliament was issued on Tuesday as a 
Blue Book. In the introduction, which is signed by Mr. 
Runciman, Mr. Charles Trevelyan, and Sir Robert Morant, 
regret is expressed that, apart from a recent and munificent 
grant to Reading College, the chief endowments provided by 
private benefactions during the year have not been comparable 
in magnitude or importance with those of the late Sir Alfred 
Jones, Mr. Otto Beit, Mr. Alfred Kahn, or Sir W. H. Lever, 
to which reference was made in the last report. Germany, 
France, and America are cited to show how small is the 
endowment of research in this country as compared with 
others, and how great is the resulting disadvantage from 
which we suffer in the advancement of learning and research, 
now more than ever before essential to the welfare and pro- 
sperity of the nation. For this the report blames, not only the 
lack of imagination in the wealthy, but the apathy of the 
public and the attitude of local authorities. The inadequacy 
of the residential accommodation for students is also dwelt 
upon. Reading is the only university college at which the 
majority of the students live in a hall of residence, and there 
is practically no provision for men at present in any of the 
three Welsh university colleges. 


The Quincentenary of St. Andrews, the oldest of the Scots 
universities, has been fittingly celebrated this week. On 
Tuesday 200 delegates from more than 100 universities 
and upwards of 40 learned societies in America and almost 
every country in Europe were received by the Chancellor, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and before the reception Mr. 
Carnegie was presented with his portrait in recognition of 
his services to the University and to Scots universities in 
general. On Wednesday there was a great academic pro- 
cession to the newly rebuilt town church. On Thursday Lord 
Rosebery was installed as Rector and delivered his address. 
He traced the transformation of Scotland as it would have 
appeared to the first Rector had he been an immortal—the 
Supersession of violence by law, religious intolerance by edu- 
cation, drunkenness by temperance. Scotland rose and throve 
by neglect, and he saw a danger of their now becoming a 
spoon-fed nation. Buta nation which preserved its faith in 
God and itself could never fail or come to an ignoble end, and 
for himself he was persuaded that there was a constant move- 
ment for the better in the world. 





A remarkable account of “tarantism” and “ possession” 
is given in last Saturday’s Times by an English correspondent 
who has been settled for many years near Yenishehr, the 
ancient Sigeum, in the Troad. In two cases of nervovs 
paroxysms among his reapers which occurred on two separate 
occasions several years ago he is satisfied that they were 
caused by bites of the tarantula spider, and the drastic treat- 
ment prescribed by the head reaper—that of intoxicating the 
sufferers with raki and baking them in an oven—proved 
successful. Again last June four girls at Thymbra were seized 
with similar paroxysms and danced like the “ tarantularized ” 
reapers. Here a treatment with a preparation of zinc, 
a specific in chorea, or St. Vitus’s dance, rapidly relieved 
the symptoms. In this case, however, they were attributed 
to the spiritual prompting of St. George, the patron saint of 
the church at Yenishebr, and on inquiry the Times corre- 
spondent ascertained that for three years past there has been 
an annual epidemic of dancing mania affecting persons of 
all ages and both sexes at the time of the festival of the 
saint. 


He accordingly paid a visit to the church, which was con- 
verted into a veritable pandemonium by the “ possessed ones ” 
groaning, contorting themselves, and clambering up the altar 
screen. The mania, according to the schoolmaster, who dis- 
believes in a supernatural origin, was communicated to the 
neighbourhood by a woman from Tenedos, and has spread by 
suggestion and imitation. The priest, on the other hand, 
believes that the possessed are “illuminated” from on 
high, though he admitted their faculties were quickened by 
prayer and fasting. From the curious resemblance between the 
symptoms displayed by the “ possessed of St. George” and 
those produced by the tarantula, the writer clearly inclines to 
the view that the origin of the two is the same, and urges on 
medical observers to make a scientific investigation of the 
epidemic should it recur next year. 


In view of the forthcoming sale of the Crystal Palace, the 
auctioneers have issued an interesting account of the property 
and the building. After the Hyde Park Exhibition of 1851 a 
company was formed to rebuild Paxton’s great glass house at 
Sydenham, where it was opened by the Queen in 1854. The 
park, gardens, and grounds, extending to nearly 200 acres, 
were laid out by Paxton, and for nearly half a century it was 
the scene of industrial and other exhibitions, of annual 
meetings of all sorts of societies, of the Handel Festivals, and 
of the admirable Saturday concerts conducted by the late 
Sir August Manns. The Crystal Palace has been a great 
public educator for fifty years, and, in view of the desire of 
the vendors’ representatives to see it preserved for national 
uses, the Lord Mayor has done well to convene a meeting at 
the Mansion House on October 23rd “ of all public bodies and 
persons interested in the acquisition of the Crystal Palace and 
its grounds for the use of the public for ever.” 


Dr. William Alexander, who resigned the Archbishopric of 
Armagh last year, died at Torquay on Tuesday in his eighty- 
eighth year. Dr. Alexander, who was the last survivor of the 
pre-Disestablishment bishops, held the Bishoprie of Derry 
for thirty years before his promotion to the Primacy, and was 
distinguished as a theologian, a poet, and, above all, as a 
preacher. He was, as a writer in the Times truly observes, 
a splendid rhetorician, and his sonorous eloquence preserved 
the traditions of the grand style of oratory, but his 
rhetoric was informed by ideas and warmed by humanity. 
His poetic gift revealed itself early and remained with him to 
the end. A fine sonnet cycle on the Queen’s visit to Ireland 
appeared in the columns of the Spectator on March 31st, 1900, 
and a poem on the Coronation was printed in the Times as 
late as last June. Archbishop Alexander's wife, who died in 
1895, was the admirable hymn-writer, whose fame, he declared, 
would long outlive his own. No mention of him would be 
complete without a reference to his opposition to Home Rule, 
which culminated in a memorable speech delivered in the 
Albert Hall in 1893. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 773—Friday week 77}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MOROCCO NEGOTIATIONS. 


oe is meeting with more difficulty than she 
had expected in her wise policy of bringing the 
negotiations with Germany toa head. Nothing is more 
dangerous than delay, because it multiplies the oppor- 
tunities for taking false steps and also tends to let popular 
opinion jockey the disputing Governments into a position 
from which there is no honourable escape except by war. 
The French Government therefore wants to know the 
worst at once, quite calmly and confidently reasoning with 
itself that the worst could not be worse than the suspense 
and the alarms of the past few years. When the French 
draft of a solution was sent to Germany in the middle of 
last week it was hoped that Germany would admit that 
there was at last no difference of opinion on vital 
principles. We have no precise information as to what 
the German reply was which reached Paris last Saturday, 
but it is obvious from what has happened since that it 
opened up a substantial new area of dispute. The com- 
monly accepted report was that Germany demanded, not 
only a great tract of French territory in Africa, but also 
special economic privileges in Morocco. What, then, one 
may ask, is France required to pay a great price for? The 
whole basis of the French willingness to cede a large part 
of her Congo colony is the advantage of being given a 
free hand politically in Morocco. If France is still to be 
subjected to intermittent challenges, reproaches, and 
interferences from Germany in Morocco why should she 
give away territory? She can have all these things, 
as we know, without buying them. To the general 
run of statements that Germany required economic 
privileges in Morocco—such, for instance, as a thirty 
per cent. share in any public works undertaken 
by France—there was, however, one notable exception. 
The Lokalanzeiger declared that Germany asked for no 
privileges whatever in Morocco; she proposed only that 
equal commercial opportunities should be guaranteed to 
all the Powers. Well, if that is all, the German policy 
would be the policy of us all. We all know that France, 
as a Protectionist country, does not find it easier, to say 
the least, than other Protectionist countries to refrain in 





--her colonies from putting obstacles in the way of foreign 


.trade; and all Powers interested in Morocco would 


~wish to exact an assurance that if a French protectorate 
“were established the equality of commercial opportunity 


should be a reality guarded by the most formal and explicit 


_ , pledges. 


If that were done we cannot conceive why anyone 
‘should grudge France the expensive task of acting 
as policeman in Morocco on behalf of Europe. That 
“part is assigned to her and to Spain as it is in 
certain areas by the Act of Algeciras. All that she 
wants now is authority to do her work more thoroughly. 
One would say that logically Germany ought to be the 
last to object to this, as in February, 1909, she went 
further than the wording of the Act of Algeciras in assur- 
ing France that she recognized her peculiar and important 
interests in Morocco. If any country might be expected 
to object it is Spain, or perhaps Italy, which has had less 
to say in the whole matter than her geographical position 
wouldwarrant. Theinterestsof these countries alone require 
that whatever special political authority be granted to France 
in Morocco should be confirmed by international consent. 
The more one tries to piece together a coherent plan out of 
the disconnected fragments of information as to German 
diplomacy the more one is impressed by the bungling of it 
all. There is apparently no controlling idea, no master 
mind. Itisacase of Bismarckianism without Bismarck. 
The statement of the Lokalanzeiger is, we fear, too definite, 
too simple, and too pleasing to be in keeping with the 
course of the German negotiations. 

The bewilderment of Germans at the policy of their 
rulers has been reflected by their curious alternations of 
hopefulness and gloom during the week. There has been 
no more valid reason for one feeling than for the other. 
An amiable newspaper article one day has sent the 
spirits of Berlin up, and an angry and _bellicose 
article another day has sent them down. The most 
notable depression has been in finance. Last Saturday 
the break in prices on the Bourse amounted almost 








a 
to a panic, and a startling series of runs 
in various places on municipal savings banks. At Stettin 
Metz, Randow, Cologne, Essen, <Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Konigsberg the confidence of small investors gave out and 
they rushed to withdraw their savings. In a suburb of 
Berlin a run on a bank was caused by a schoolmaster who 
dragged the Morocco negotiations into a lecture on the 
Franco-German War. His pupils thought matters looked 
grave, and their parents, among whom the nervous con. 


tagion quickly spread, ran to secure their money, followed 


by their neighbours. Banks in Germany have not any- 
thing like the cash reserve which British banks hold 
ready against emergencies. A financial panic ona large 
scale might mean a crash of several quite reputabla 
banks, and we venture to hope that the omens of the week 
will induce the German Government to end the crisis, for 
it is in its hands to end it at any moment it pleases. 

Nothing has been stated officially as to the nature of the 
latest French reply which has just reached Berlin. But 
the avowed policy of the French Government makes it fairly 
easy to divine its general principles. First, France cannot 
give away her hardly won and industriously developed 
territories in Africa for nothing, and she therefore 
probably demands once more a free hand politically in 
Morocco. The Sultan would be kept on his throne as the 
symbol of authority, but France would administer the 
country in his name. Secondly, as such a protectorate 
would be impossible without the consent of the Powers 
and without guaranteeing them an open door for their 
trade, the idea of granting Germany a privileged commer- 
cial position is out of the question. (By what right, 
after all, could Germany demand it? Her share of the 
foreign trade in Morocco is nine per cent., while that of 
Great Britain is thirty-seven percent.) Thirdly, Germany 
must give her word in black and white that the 
bargain is a real bargain, and that she will not go 
back upon it as she has gone back upon the understanding 
of 1909 and on the Algeciras Act by sending ships to 
Agadir. We earnestly hope that this latest French com- 
munication, which we feel sure is as firmly expressed as 
it no doubt is courteous, will succeed in bringing matters 
toa head. Englishmen wish for nothing more than for 
an arrangement between France and Germany which will 
truly satisfy both. All British diplomacy has been 
directed to this end. If the solution should be only a 
partial solution, leaving Germany sore and determined to 
formulate a new grievance as soon as possible, the peace 
of the world would be in jeopardy from now onwards, and 
the expense of the naval and military rivalry would reach 
a figure not yet dreamed of. We take it that France 
recognizes this, and behaving honestly and sensibly by 
her neighbours will gladly make a great sacrifice to avoid 
such a state of affairs. If she really offers, as is said, a 
piece of the Congo half as large as France, with a port 
giving access to it, itcannot be said to be a niggardly offer. 
It is a handsome offer. If Germany should refuse the 
substance of the offer France will face the consequences 
with perfect calmness, well knowing that a quarrel cannot, 
after all, be postponed with those who wish for it. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


OW that the immediate excitement caused by the 
series of strikes and by the meeting of the Trade 

Union Congress has subsided, it is worth while to pause 
for a minute to take a broader view of the whole movement 
which the country has been witnessing. At the back of 
all the labour disturbances, as everyone sees plainly enough, 
is the desire of the underpaid worker to improve his posi- 
tion, and that is a desire with which every thoughtful 
person must heartily sympathize. So long asa large part 
of our population was uneducated, and, as a consequence, 
had only a limited range of desires, a low wage was con- 
siderably less of a hardship than it is at the present time. 
But the poorest workman can now read about the wonders 
of the world in which he lives. He can read also about 
the manner of life of persons richer than himself, and he 
can see something of it with his own eyes. For whereas, 
in earlier days, the extravagance of the rich, to a large 
extent, consisted in costly homes and costly entertainments 
within them, now riches are paraded on every roadway by 
the agency of the motor car, and the extravagance of dress 
and entertainment is blatantly advertised by personal 
paragraphs in halfpenny newspapers. All this necessarily 
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preeds discontent, and though there is always an ugly 
<ide to discontent there is also a quite honourable and 
healthy side. The motive for new endeavour springs from 
discontent, and surely it is an honourable thing that the 
mass of the working classes should wish to obtain—not 
for themselves only, but also for their wives and children— 
a greater amount of comfort and greater opportunities 
for reasonable enjoyment. ay 

The practical question is, How is it to be done ? ' We 
need not spend much time in discussing the crude Socialist 
suggestion that all that is necessary is to divide the wealth 
of the rich among the poor. The division, even if it could 
pe carried out, would not make such a very great 
difference, for the divisor is so big that the dividend is 
pound to be small. But the fatal objection to this 

roposal is that the moment we began to distribute wealth 
in proportion to population we should destroy the principal 
motives which exist for the creation of wealth, and soon 
there would be little or nothing left to distribute at all. 
In the main we must adhere—if we wish to have wealth 
to distribute—to the principles upon which private property 
has hitherto been based. Men must be left free to use 
their faculties to earn as much as they can. They must be 
left free to spend or to save as they choose. And, finally, 
they must be left free to bequeath their savings to their 
heirs, for otherwise it is quite certain that savings would 
be immensely reduced, with the result that the general 
dividend would suffer. This is an aspect of the matter 
which the Socialist habitually ignores. When pressed 
he would doubtless admit that capital is as important 
to the production of wealth as labour; but that is not 
the sort of doctrine which suits him when he is speaking 
in the market place. Then he professes to believe that the 
whole product belongs to the labourer; and, though he 
does not say so explicitly, he generally implies that the 
“labourer” means the purely manual worker, and that 
the men who organize the industry are as superfluous as 
those who provide the capital. 

Until these delusions are cleared away no progress can 
be made towards understanding the problem. In order to 
realize the part played by capital, it suffices to compare 
the output of primitive man, armed with a stone axe, 
with the output of a modern artisan, employing tools 
driven by steam or electricity. Skill for skill, there is 
probably not much to choose between the two men— 
unless, indeed, the balance lay on the side of the 
primitive man, who, in consequence of the imperfection 
of his tools, had to develop a higher level of personal 
skill. But the wealth produced by primitive man with- 
out capital was so meagre that he remained a savage; 
the wealth produced by man aided by capital is so 
enormous that a population of millions is able to enjoy 
comforts and luxuries which were never even dreamt 
of in earlier centuries. As to the value of the directing 
labour of the captain of industry one can only appeal to 
the experience of those who know what is the difference 
between a well-managed and an ill-managed business. 
There are many businesses to-day where it would be 
distinctly profitable for the manual workers to subscribe 
out of their own wages in order to induce a better 
manager to come and take charge of the business. And 
when the Socialists direct attention to the huge incomes 
obtained by some captains of industry the answer is that 
those incomes represent a very small percentage on the wage 
of the hundreds or thousands of people whose labour is 
made profitable by the ability of their captain. 

Starting, then, with the proposition that capital must 
be paid in order to secure an adequate supply, and that 
directing ability must be paid at a high rate in order 
to obtain the services of men who are unfortunately rare, 
we still have to consider on what lines we ought to proceed 
in order to improve the position of the badly paid worker. 
The recently published Census of Production shows that 
at the present moment the margin available for raising 
Wages is not nearly so great as the Socialist assumes. 
The census applies to most of the better-paid industries of 
the country and to a few of those which are badly paid, 
but it includes the pick of the working classes, A the 
figures show that in the industries dealt with about 
‘000,000 persons are employed and that the value of 
their output is roughly £712,000,000 in the year. That 
Works out to just over £100 a man, and the market- 
place Socialist would be inclined to exclaim: “That is 
just my point. There is two quid a week for every- 





body.” But there is not. For out of this hundred 
credited to each workman, or workwoman, there has to be 
paid a very heavy sum for rates and taxes, also rent of the 
land occupied, interest on capital employed, insurance, 
commissions, and various other items, all of which must 
be paid if the industry is to go on. And, finally, there 
must be some margin for the employer’s profit, for other- 
wise he will not take the trouble to set the industry afoot. 
When these factors are taken into account it is not sur- 
prising to learn that the average wage, even in the best- 
paid industries, works out, not at 40s., but just under 
30s. a week. This, of course, means that a large 
number of cotton workers are paid very much less, 
and Mr. Philip Snowden, speaking recently, had the 
courage and honesty to declare that a minimum wage 
of 30s. a week in the cotton trade would wipe out ail profit 
and destroy the industry. That is perfectly true, and 
what is true of the cotton trade is, a fortiori, true of most 
of the other trades of the country. 

Clearly, then, we cannot greatly improve the wage of 
the manual worker unless the value of his output is in- 
creased. How is that to be done? The Tariff Reformer 
of course has his remedy ready. He would solve the pro- 
blem by excluding foreign products so as to raise the value 
of the articles produced at home. It is sufficient for 
the moment to reply that a very large number of British 
workmen are occupied in export industries, and the articles 
they produce have to compete in the world’s market. To 
raise their price would prevent the sale. A similar con- 
sideration applies to a good many purely domestic industries. 
If, for example, the railways were appreciably to raise 
rates or fares, they would lose a great deal of business 
which they now get, and so on through practically every 
industry in the country. Of course it is true that if 
prices were raised all round, then this loss of business 
would not occur; but it is equally true that in that 
case nobody would be any better off than he is now. 
We should all be merely using more counters to express 
the same service. Therefore the Tariff Reformer’s nostrum 
may be dismissed as being at least as hopeless as that of 
the Socialist. 

If there is to be any real improvement, it must be by 
creating additional real values, not additional values which 
are merely nominal. This resolves itself into the proposi- 
tion that either the individual workman himself must 
become more efficient or he must be supplied with more 
efficient tools, or he must work under a better organization 
of industry. To what extent it is possible to increase 
the efficiency of the individual workman it is not easy to 
guess, but this may safely be said—that on the moral 
side there is room for a very considerable improvement 
in certain industries. In some trades it is notorious 
that men deliberately, with the approval, expressed or 
implied, of the trade-union leaders, do less work than 
they are fairly capable of doing. This is part of a 
deliberate policy to diminish the output per man, on the 
false supposition that, as a result, more men will be 
employed. If the trade unions were completely to reverse 
their policy on this point, and insist on their members 
doing a fair day’s work in return for the agreed wage, there 
would be quite an appreciable addition to the sum total of 
national wealth, and the working classes would be in an 
excellent position to claim the greater part, if not the 
whole, of that addition for themselves. We incline to 
believe, however, that the main requisite for securing 
increased production of wealth is the increased use of 
capital. But the world cannot have capital to use 
unless it has first been saved, and therefore it is of 
the utmost importance to give security to the capital- 
owner, and not to penalize the accumulation of 
wealth. Mere accumulation, whether by a million 
individuals or by hundreds, is not in itself an injury to 
the community. The injury lies in the wasteful expendi- 
ture of wealth, and this is a crime that runs through all 
classes. If Socialists could persuade the rich as well as 
the poor to spend less and to save more, not only would there 
be a greater supply of capital for rendering our industries 
more efficient, but the capital could be supplied at a 
cheaper price, thus permitting a relative as well as 
an absolute improvement in the wage-earner’s position. 
We are only too painfully aware that this remedy 
must sound very disappointing to persons who imagine 
that they can solve any social problem in five minutes ; 
but it is a remedy which will work, even if it works 
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slowly, and this is more than can be said of most 
suggested solutions. 





THE POISON OF LYNCH LAW. 


HE Order in Council for the deportation of Mr. 
Galbraith Cole from British East Africa may excite 
casuistical protests from those who are ignorantly indifferent 
to the calamity of introducing lynch law into any of our 
colonies, but we feel sure that it will be approved by the 
far greater number who recognize the height and depth of 
~ the trust we exercise in such a colony as British East 
Africa. The facts are not in dispute. Mr. Cole had been 
troubled by sheep stealers, and at last set out with the 
manager of his farm to hunt down the thieves. He came 
upon three natives in the forest plucking the wool from a 
sheepskin which was no doubt his own property. Two of 
the natives ran away, and Mr. Cole shot at one of 
them twice. The second shot brought the man 
down; Mr. Cole walked up to him, looked at him, 
and left him to the care of the native who did 
not run away, and who may or may not have afterwards 
tended his dying comrade. This native reported the case 
to the police. Mr. Cole, when brought to trial, admitted 
that he did not even know that the native was dead till 
he was informed by the police, and said that he had not 
reported his act himself because he did not want to have 
any more trouble in the matter. At the trial the jury 
acquitted him, and Sir Percy Girouard, the Governor of 
British East Africa, described the verdict as a gross mis- 
carriage of justice. British East Africa is a Crown 
colony for which the Government at home is directly 
responsible; if, therefore, the Colonial Secretary had not 
intervened in some way to redress the miscarriage of 
justice he would have consented to a precedent which 
would have been disastrous to the ethical standard and, 
in fact, to the whole future of the colony. 
We regret to find in the Times of Monday an article 
“ from a correspondent ” attacking the Colonial Secretary 
for his decision in Mr. Cole’s case and virtually justifying 
Mr. Cole. The correspondent’s opinions are very likely 
not those of the Times, but we are sorry that nothing was 
said on the other side, and that by the implication of 
silence the article seemed to be approved. A more sophis- 
tical argument we have never read. ‘In every criminal case,” 
says the correspondent, “it is the attendant circumstances 
which demand at least equal consideration. Here the single 
additional fact in favour of the prosecution was that Mr. 
Cole did not report the death ; every other circumstance in 
connexion with the case is emphatically in his favour. He 
might have been a settler who was always having trouble 
with natives; he is in fact known throughout the colony 
as a man who has invariably treated them fairly and 
generously, and is exceedingly popular with them.” In 
other words, it is emphatically in favour of a man who 
deliberately kills someone that he has not deliberately 
killed others before—enough in his favour at least to 
justify his acquittal. And then the killer is so popular with 
the natives whom he has not killed! The correspondent 
says that Mr. Cole’s intention to kill was by no means 
established. We can quite believe that Mr. Cole only 
meant to wound, but when he had wounded the man 
he left him to his fate with inexcusable brutality. 
We know all the pleas about the difficulty of convicting 
natives in lonely districts, the cheapness in which natives 
themselves hold human life, and the gravity in their eyes 
of the offence of sheep stealing—comparable with horse 
stealing in England two hundred years ago—but none of 
these pleas is more than a miserable excuse for the action 
of a man of good birth and breeding who ought to have set 
the highest possible example of conduct to his fellow- 
settlers. The writer in the Times is particularly angry 
with the announcement that the order for deportation is 
due to the fact that Mr. Cole has “excited race enmity ” in 
the colony. If providing the jurymen of a colony with 
the occasion to show that they desire to have one law 
of murder for the white and another for the black 
does not excite race enmity we cannot imagine what would. 
But the form of words used by the Colonial Secretary 
does not greatly matter; the sense might be expressed in 
a hundred different ways according to the angle of view. 
The central question is whether in the circumstances 
deportation is justified, and we hold that it is abundantly 
justified. “The worst that can be said of his [Mr. Cole’s } 


a 
action,” writes the correspondent of the Times, “ is that 
a moment of great provocation he fired at and killed a 
native.” Surely that is the very best that could be said 
Mr. Cole set out deliberately to track the native and at 
the end of the hunt shot the man and left him to die 
The correspondent complains that Mr. Cole is “ sent forth 
with a stigma on his name,” and says nothing of the native 
who is sent out of the world with a bullet in his 
stomach. His inversions are most discroditable 
He makes them more discreditable by in effect 
threatening the Government with the hostility of all the 
settlers in East Africa as a result of the deportation 
There has been much bitterness and tension between the 
officials and the settlers in East Africa, but if the price of 
peace between them is to be a cynical recognition of lynch 
law we say, let the bitterness go on till justice emerges, ag 
it will in the end, if the officials do their duty and remem. 
ber the high responsibility of their stewardship. 

We wish to make it perfectly plain that we are not jn. 
dulging in any sentimental horror at the fact of 
natives being treated with severity. Severity may 
often be quite necessary. If in any colony the laws 
are not adequate to keep crime within reasonable limits— 
particularly such crime as offences against white women— 
we should not hesitate to make them more stringent. But 
it is intolerable that the laws of the country, whatever 
they may be, should be simply disregarded by those who 
are supposed to live under them. The practice of acting 
outside the law—of taking the law into one’s own hands— 
is a poison which spreads with alarming rapidity and 
mortifies the whole body of a country. A country of 
lynch law is a country of no law. When every man may 


become the executioner of his fellows on the bare 
authority of his own conscience or judgment there 
is no security against injustice for anyone. The 


man who practises lynch law or in any way 
sanctions lynch law is the enemy of his country. How 
the poison may spread may be seen from the episode in 
Pennsylvania the other day when a lynching was carried 
out in a district which had never before experienced one, 
and carried out with a brutality exceeding that of 
States notorious for such things. Only the other day, too, 
we commented on the case of Mr. Sam Lewis in Rhodesia, 
who shot a native for making improper proposals to his 
daughter. We can quite believe that in lonely districts 
white women need more protection from the law, but this 
is no reason whatever for disregarding the law. We find 
with much satisfaction that the South African newspapers 
condemn the acquittal of Mr. Lewis and emphasize the 
dangers of lynch law. We believe that the settlers in 
British East Africa will hold a similar opinion of lynch 
law, and like sensible men and good members of the 
Empire will refuse to admit such a disgrace to become 
established within their colony. 





“MASTIFF DAYS.” 


HE summer of 1911 has gone far to deprive the 
English people of their customary conversational 
resource. They are not, asa rule, over-anxious to be original, 
and when achange in the weather may be counted on in 
most weeks, and not seldom happens every day, Nature 
herself supplies the necessary variety to our stock of 
remarks. But when weeks and months pass by with no 
variation in the tropical heat and the Sahara-like dryness, 
when drought follows drought and every atmospheric 
record is distanced again and again, the humblest talker 
begins to doubt whether even for him the weather has not 
lost its novelty and passed into the region of things that 
should be taken for granted. This unwilling abstinence 
has no doubt been encouraged by the physical, mental, and 
moral exhaustion of which the great heats have been the 
cause. When the stoutest heart has hesitated to cross the 
Horse Guards’ Parade or has plunged into the Tube rather 
than face the passage of Trafalgar Square, conversation 
is apt to become little more than a string of interjections. 
We have felt the truth of Horace Walpole’s happy 
exaggeration of the familiar “dog-days ” and seen in it an 
indisputable reason for leaving the weather alone. English- 
men suffer the more from violent extremes of temperature 
because they are so rarely exposed to them. If we could 
only be sure that the summer of 1912 would be a repeti- 
tion of that of 1911 we might begin to think seriously 





about altering our habits of life. Which of us has not 
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sured by some Indian friend that the heat of the 
Parad is far less trying than what we have been suffering 
under, because the life that Englishmen lead there is 
adapted to the climate instead of being ordered in total 
disregard of it? Ifwe knew that the summer which at last 
ives signs of closing were the type of those to come, we 
should get up when the air ha still some freshness, 
without the aid of a Daylight-saving Bill, and not 
be ashamed of the slumber which so well befits the 
heated afternoon. Even as_ things are, there has 
been a real advance in the direction of sleeping out 
of doors—a practice not unlikely to meet with its natural 
punishment next year in a chilly July night and the con- 
sequent colds in the head. The nomad population has 
shown itself much more prompt in conforming to 
unfamiliar conditions. The siesta has been its custom every 
afternoon in every open space in London, and the once 
decorous shores of the Serpentine have been invaded by 
bathers at unwonted hours. A second hot summer follow- 
ing on this one would probably see the practice of mixed 
bathing imported from the coast to our metropolitan 
waters. 

Thus as regards physical conditions we may be said for 
the most part to have lagged behind the weather. We 
have lived in one climate and made all our arrangements 
for quite another. Upon our mental and moral condi- 
tions the atmosphere has exerted a more visible effect. 


Changes in our bodily health have been fully 
recorded in the newspapers. The heat wave has 
furnished its obituary as regularly asan epidemic. But 


there has been no corresponding record of its influence on 
literary output, on the conduct of business, or on human 
intercourse. A mind which has been reduced to a state 
closely resembling weak water arrowroot is not fitted to do 
its ordinary work with the ordinary success. There may 
be no corresponding prostration of body. The sufferer 
may to all appearance be in perfect health. He may not 
even be reduced to sitting in the shade with a glass of 
something cool within reach. On the contrary, he may be 
the better for active exercise, and may even dwell with 
conscious self-satisfaction on the benefits resulting from 
keeping the pores of the skin open. It is the mind that is 
the seat of the malady—the mind which if it is still com- 
petent to look at two ideas side by side is helpless to see 
any connexion between them. This inability to think in 
any way that leads to a conclusion has probably been the 
cause of much that has puzzled politicians during the 
recent months. How can French and German diplomatists 
be expected to weigh the relative magnitude of concessions 
demanded and offered when the heat has raised their 
temperatures nearly to boiling point? The mere fact that 
one party has made a proposal and that the other has 
shown cause why it should be rejected is a reason why 
neither should retreat a step. Each has made an excep- 
tional effort to take in the whole situation, and he has not 
the strength needed to re-examine the ground he has 
traversed in arriving at something which for the moment 
he is content to treat as settled. He knows all the 
time that it is not settled. He knows that a certain 
number of days hence he will again take up the inquiry 
and see whether something else cannot be got out of it. 
But for the moment he cannot picture himself doing 
this, and his communications to the inspired Press speak 
only of the immediate hitch. The same cause has 
been at work in our home affairs. Moral effects seem 
to stand in need of moral explanations, and we set 
to work to account for the recent strikes by political 
reasons, while the humbler explanation which finds in the 
heat a sufficient cause of much of the violence by which 
the strikes have been attended is left on one side. Every 
one of us has felt an unusual dislike to real exertion when 
the thermometer has risen to some point never before re- 
corded in plain figures; and when the act of yielding to 
this disinclination is impressed upon the worker as a duty 
he owes to himself, to his family, to his fellow workmen, 
and to the whole class of which he is a unit, it is not 
wonderful that the air is filled with recriminations. There 
were also some reductions in the sacrifices involved in 
striking. The appetite is seldom at its best in very hot 
weather, and when ordinary food becomes for the time dis- 
tasteful the want of the money with which to buy it 
becomes less irksome. Great heat makes even semi- 
Starvation more endurable than it would be in an 
arctic winter. Nor has the weather been without 








its share in producing less serious manifestations of temy er. 
When Mr. Dickinson told a complainant at the Thames 
Police Court that as the air became cooler her neighbours 
would stop calling her names, he showed a very just 
appreciation of the connexion between hot weather and hot 
words. 

The economic consequences of the summer will not, we 
fear, pass away so rapidly. The magnificent prospects 
which the brilliant sunshine of June seemed to offer to the 
farmer were soon dashed. The drought began unusually 
early and lasted unusually long, and the effects of this 
exceptional combination were seen in every department of 
agriculture. The growers of corn were the least unfor- 
tunate, for if the yield was small it was harvested in 
excellent condition. But with the harvest the tale of 
compensations came to an end. The fields did not yield 
the expected feed for the cattle, and the difficulty threatens 
to grow greater as the winter approaches. Cattle and 
sheep are thrown upon the market because of the cost of 
keeping them alive. No doubt the purchaser gains by the 
consequent fall in prices, but, unless the long-delayed rain 
proves to have come in time to save some considerable part 
of the root crops, he is likely to have a very large outlay 
on winter feed to set against this accidental cheapness. 
In many districts the difficulty of supplying the animals 
with water has made the farmer's position still wors. 
What feed there is has become abnormally parched, 
and though this may not affect its quality it makes 
the need of water greater. Nor is this the only 
aspect of the water question that has been given 
prominence by the drought. The supply has had in soma 
cities to be cut off during the night, and, though the 
domestic consumer may not be much inconvenienced 
by this economy, in the industries where night 
shifts are the rule and water is wanted at all 
hours many men have been thrown out of work. 
It will be some compensation for these losses if 
the whole subject of water supply is at length taken in 
hand by the Government. At present it is regulated by 
no intelligible principle. When a city wants water it goes 
as far afield as it thinks proper to obtain it, and no thought 
is given to the possible effect of the drain thus set up on 
the intervening districts which may eventually find that 
the sources to which they have vaguely looked for the 
supply of their own needs have been utilized for the 
benefit of an urban population one hundred miles off. 
What is wanted is such a complete survey of the water- 
bearing strata throughout the country as shall put an end 
to the haphazard schemes which, in giving water to Paul, 
may by-and-by prove to have left Peter without it. 
Whether the experience of one summer will be enough to 
attract the right kind and amount of public attention is, 
if we may judge from previous experience, not by any 
means as certain as we should like to think. 








MORITURUS. 

| AND I first met ten days ago in the dark smcking- 

® room of a private hostel which lies hidden in a 
depressing quarter of a dingy manufacturing town. Generally 
I am alone in this room after dinner, for there are only three 
other male residents in the house, and as they have private 
sitting-rooms my companions are such occasional visitors as 
prefer tobacco to the ladies. Within a few minutes of our 
having met B. was telling me that he had come, as many 
others have come, to see Mr. M., the surgeon—to whose door 
the tide sets in from every shore—that he was suffering from 
an internal and infernal growth, that an operation was to be 
performed six days later, that little was expected to come of 
it but the death of the patient, and that, on the whole, the 
patient was quite content that it should beso. He added that 
he felt certain that the operation would mark the end of his 
term because there had gone from him the fear of death to 
which he had always been in bondage, and because he, who 
never before had been able to open his mind freely to anyone, 
could now talk to me, a stranger, without restraint. During 


the next few days he spoke to me with such frankness that he 
seemed to h: ve come into the ante-chamber of death and to 
have resolved to leave in at least one mind some definite 
impression of himself. 

When I found him on that first evening in my favourite 
after-dinner chair I saw an elderly man dressed in shabby 
cler'cal c'othes, and showing a good deal of clean linen with 
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frayed edges. A great muss of tumbled grey hair hung over a 
broad Socratic face, the native humour of which was not dead 
but in mourning, and I was set a-wondering how Sir John 
Falstaff would have looked had he caught a glimpse of the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father. 

He had been a Nonconformist minister, but, having 
inherited enough to keep him, an unmarried man, in comfort, 
he had for five years been living in retirement in a little 
fishing-village that lies in a hollow behind the cliffs of Flam- 
borough. His first sight of the sea, obtained when a boy, had 
been from those cliffs, and they for five years had been the 
tower-platform which be had paced as he gazed into the ocean 
and eternity. I heard much of bis home life as a child, its 
sweetness and purity and narrowness, but one fact taught 
everything. When first he had come to this coast on a day’s 
excursion, it had been in his father’s company, and all that he 
could remember of the day, besides the first view of the sea, 
was a walk along the beach and an attempt to count the 
grains of sand collected in a shell as an introduction to a dis- 
course on the unnumbered years of torture which await the 
wicked, 

He was one-fourth Irish, and he avowed that the tragic 
comedy of his life was due to that fact; his Irish me had 
always been in its shirt-sleeves challenging the other three 
parts to come on; those parts in turn had constantly been 
trying to suppress the Irishman ; he had voyaged through life 
in fairly peaceful waters, but had always had those four 
passengers battened down and fighting out their issues below 
deck. From all this he had gathered courage to believe that the 
United Kingdom would continue in some sense to be united, 
although it was as to one of its four parts Irish. He had 
other fancies which I but imperfectly understood, and which 
suggested that everything in the world was Irish or English, 
or, at any rate, Celtic or Teuton. Thus a wheat-field with its 
strength and uniformity, so clean and rich and russet, was 
English; but a field of oats, so winning in its graceful and 
delicate disorder, was Celtic. He was approaching death or 
meeting death’s approach in a serious humour, which was 
perhaps secreted by this mixed blood. He did not believe 
that he was about to meet God—to do so would be too terrible 
~but he trusted he was about to come nearer to Him. More- 
over he held an anthropomorphism which was kindly. God 
was the father of all lights; all good things, including a good- 
natured humour, were in Him and came from Him; and, whilst 
he had little sympathy with Heine’s conception of a celestial 
Aristophanes, he had some dream of a transcendental 
Cervantes, who, with whimsically smiling eyes, looked down 
upon the vagaries of mankind. 

He had found his way into a Nonconformist pulpit from the 
desk of an elementary school teacher, having previously 
graduated as a bachelor of arts in the University of London. 
To the old London B.A. course he attached but little educa- 
tional value. From it he had carried away a confused smat- 
tering of Greek, Latin, mathematics, animal physiology, and 
logic. He scarcely knew where the Greek left off and where 
the animal physiology began, for the different subjects ran 
into each other like the ingredients of a pudding, and he felt 
that he bad been regaled, not with so much Greek and so 
much Latin, but with a curious mixture called London “ B.A.” 
I was surprised to find that he had never learned to scan a 
line of verse, and his notions of quantity were most weird. 
That this should be true of any graduate in arts was strange, 
and particularly strange in the case of a man who for forty 
years had been in some sense a student of the classics. He 
had read and read again a library of authors, often, it is true, 
with the help of cribs, and yet he really knew nothing of the 
languages in which they had written, but, as be said, no 
foundations had ever been laid, and all the buildings were 
jerry-built. Time after time he had tried to make a fresh 
start, and had pretended that the ground was clear; but the 
old structures were there, and he did not know how to raze 
them. Still he had profited strangely by his classical sym- 
pathies, and Horace especially had struck in him a deeper 
chord than he often strikes. B. said that to him the most 
poignant of all lines was 

“ Quid velit et possit rerum concordia discors.” 
To a more purely wsthetic sense four words in another of the 
Epistles had made a strong appeal: 


“Mandela . . . rugosus frigore pagus.” 
“ Mandela, a village wrinkled with cold.” 








He had seen that village a thousand times: it was perched 
high in the snows of the Sabine hills; he had smelt the smoke 
from the wood-fires and the fragrance of the roasting chest. 
nuts, and had heard the muffled bark of the watch-dog. He 
had pleased himself with some comparison between the art 
which bad produced this line and that which had created the 
Ode ona Grecian Urn. From a few scratches upon an old 
piece of clay Keats had called to life an eager Augean town: 
Horace by a phrase had put a village to sleep. During the 
time which I spent with him I taught him to scan the hexa. 
meter, and Iam not sure which was, the greater—his delight at 
the new sense which had come to him or his indignation at 
its having been so easy to acquire. Until now he had been 
deaf (he had never heard his favourite poet, he had only seen 
him and his moving lips), but now—and painfully but rap- 
turously he declaimed, “ Quid velit, et pos-,sit re-rum con-, 
cordia, discors.” To him the cwsura was a revelation of the 
wisdom of God. He comforted himself for what he called hig 
untutored reading by the thought that he had benefited in 
the same way in which many unlettered Christians have 
benefited from the reading of the Bible. A text from the 
Prophets which is a curse upon Assyria or Egypt is treasured 
as a divine and personal promise, because, as many have faith 
to believe, the Spirit of God is leading into truth, a higher 
truth than the letter, and B. felt that his life had been 
ennobled by the same great influence. 


On the last evening that we were together he spoke to me 
of his ministerial life, especially of its beginning and its close, 
He had always from childhood had a regard for things which 
were decent and of good report, but not until he was twenty- 
four or twenty-five years of age had he ever had anything like 
a spiritual experience. One evening during that period he 
was sitting alone in his lodging reading a book of no signi- 
ficance when, without any known reason, he felt a strange 
elation of soul. He could not describe it, but he assured 
me that for three or four minutes he was like a traveller 
who, after long wanderings in some waste continent, has 
found himself on the crest of a hill from which he sees the 
distant and shining sea. To him the universe seemed ineffably 
good, and God’s purpose to him and to all men love. The 
vision passed, leaving no more definite impression than this 
which he described, but its influence had never wholly left 
him. He spoke of it in various ways—he had gone in the 
strength of that meat for forty years, be had crossed the 
range whence he had seen the sea and he had come down into 
the plains, but he knew that the sea was over there—and as 
he spoke I was sure that he believed that he was about to 
catch sight of those waters once again, and this time from the 
operating table of the Nursing Home. 


His life as a minister had been wholly passed in a small 
market town, and I infer from what he told me that his 
hearers and church members had been all of them shopkeepers 
or working folk. One fact was curious, but perhaps by no 
means unprecedented. The vicar of the parish and he had for 
twenty-five years lived within a hundred yards, and they had 
never spoken to each other. He made no complaint and im- 
puted no blame, but apparentiy regarded this aloofness as a 
natural phase of our English religious life. The only harsh 
word which I heard him utter was to the effect that there was 
one respect in which the Church of England was unlike the 
kingdom of God—the rich man found no great difficulty in en- 
tering into it. Of a truth he was too much occupied with his 
own ministerial failure to carp at other people. For many 
years he had been in a false position, and the small 
fortune which had befallen him had enabled him to 
escape. He had not, even to himeelf, renounced the 
Christian creed, but it had become more and more ghostlike. 
As I understood him, a man was justified in reciting the 
Apostles’ Creed who could attach any meaning, although not 
the usual meaning, to the words, because words are but im- 
perfect expressions of ideas, and ideas express but imperfectly 
the realities which are somewhere in the abyss. Creeds are 
images of realities cast by numerous, perhaps an infinite 
number of, reflections and refractions; the images are dis- 
torted, but the realities abide—3v’ éodarpov ev aiviypati. With 
this scheme of the universe, not I imagine an altogether 
unusual one, in his pocket, he had lost touch with his simple 
flock, and had withdrawn to his home amongst the sea-mews. 

The day after he had said these things to me he went into 
the Nursing Home, and three days later I followed a hearse 
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which carried to the railway station all that was left of him, 


for he was to be buried near the sea. One of the sisters from 
the Home rode with me ina hired fly, and she told me that 
when the operation was about to be performed and the anzs- 
thetist was preparing to administer the chloroform, B. had 
raised his hand in benediction and exclaimed, “The Lord be 


with you and with my spirit !” nf 





NATIONAL SERVICE IN THE PAST.—II. WHEN 
THE FLEET FAILED. 
«TTVHERE were great searchings of heart” among the 

T little Channel ports during the summer of 1690. 
Disunion—not to say downright treachery—had paralyzed the 
action of the fleet; the French had the command of the 
Channel; the days of the Hundred Years’ War seemed to 
return when no port was safe unless by its own exertions. 
Macaulay has given us the general history, but the imminence 
of the danger and the dauntless spirit in which it was met 
are well illustrated from the records of a little Dorset port, 
one of the “ two little fisher towns ” of which Clarendon spoke 
so contemptuously during the great Civil War. 

On June 2lst, 1690, a special meeting of the Council was 
held in the little Elizabethan Guildhall of Poole, which then 
stood in the now vacant space in Fish Street. The business 
was more serious than was at all customary. “For the better 
securing the town against the dangers threatened to this town 
by the French, a common enemy to the Kingdom, now having 
a very great fleet of ships in sight of this place.” So runs 
the agenda paper. “In sight of this place,” and very possibly 
in sight of this Council Chamber, there, across the long 
stretch of harbour, beyond the line of sand-hills which forms 
the breakwater, in the western horn of Poole Bay, where the 
wavy line of the Purbecks breaks into isolated chalk stacks, 
lie seventy-eight great men-of-war and twenty-two fire-ships, 
the mighty fleet of Admiral Tourville. The town is 
undefended, for the wall which turned back Prince Maurice 
in his triumphant march through Dorset was razed to 
the ground by the King’s order at the Restoration. 
Half the able-bodied men are away on the annual fishing 
voyage to Newfoundland. But there is no panic. These men 
are not easily frightened. The fierce courage of the old 
pirates has been reinforced by the stubborn spirit of the 
Calvinistic Puritan, and both are directed by the resource of 
the sailor. The great Civil War is fresh in memory, and there 
are men in the town who knew Bingham and Ashley and 
that brilliant partisan, Frank Sydenham, who can speak of 
the leaguer of Corfe and the storming of Warebam and 
Abbotsbury, of the defence of Lyme and the relief of 
Taunton. And if this were not so, men who, year in, year 
out, can run their little brigs to Newfoundland and back, 
facing the fogs and gales of the sad Atlantic, the chance of 
the early or late icebergs, and, last and most dreaded, 
the Sallee rovers that wait for the returning fishing 
fleet—such men are not to be easily taken aback. Disko 


Troop of the We're Here is the type of the old 
Newfoundland skippers, and they, like Glam in the 
Iceland story, are not to be scared at bugbears. 


The city fathers coolly consider the position. The big ships 
are of course harmless, and a boat attack at that distance and 
with such a harbour is not likely to be risked. But the 
French can easily land a strong party—as they did afterwards 
at Teignmouth—march round inland, and attack the town on 
the north side. The town ditch is some defence, running across 
the neck of the peninsula where now the double railway gates 
half choke the traffic, but the solid causeway at the town-gate 
must be looked to and watch must be kept both there and at 
the entrance to the harbour. 

Resolutions are passed accordingly. 

“Imprimis. An extraordinary watch of thirteen every 
night (every man in his own person if at home and of ability 
of body) do watch at such places as the captain of the watch 
for every night shall think fit.” If at home—he may be away 
on the Newfoundland voyage—otherwise in his own person— 
no paying substitutes here. 

“Item, That four great guns be placed and mounted at 
town-gates to secure that part of the entrance to the 

wn.” 

The next item is too long for insertion, but it amounts to 
this. Every man who has more weapons—blunderbusses, 
muskets, fowling-pieces, pistols, or what not—than are 








sufficient for his own, or his friends’ use, is to bring them to 
the Town Hall, and the expense of cleaning and making good, 
with the cost of the needful ammunition, is to be met by a 
special rate, to be levied “as the law shall allow.” 

Finally. “That four men be appointed as a sea-watch or 
guard, two of which to go in the King’s scout, and two to be 
at the Castle of Brownsea, the former to give notice of any 
approaching danger, and the others, on such notice, or sign, 
by firing a gun to give notice to the town.” The Castle at 
Brownsea—the old block house of Henry VIII.—commands 
the entrance to the harbour, so that a boat attack would be 
provided against. 

One would like to have seen the collection of surplus 
weapons—the duck-guns, fowling-pieces, and the like, for use 
originally against the wild fowl for which the harbour was 
famous down to our own times—but now and afterwards ready 
to be used with practised skill against “the common enemy 
to the Kingdom.” 

Tourville, however, passed on to his victory at Beachy Head, 
to his triumphant sail up and down the Channel, to the sack 
of poor little Teignmouth, and finally to his utter defeat at La 
Hogue, so splendidly told by Macaulay. 

But, lest the resolutions of the Council should be considered 
to be words only, it may be well to give an example or two of 
what the Poole men were capable of in defence of their coasts. 

A swarm of French privateers had been fitted out to prey 
upon the English shipping under the egis of the great 
Tourville, and they hung upon the Dorset coasts eager to snap 
up anything, even the little fishing craft that ventured afloat. 
The victory of La Hogue did not put an end to this trouble, 
for in 1694 one of them seized a Weymouth boat off Lulworth 
Cove. Peter Jolliffe, member of an old Poole family, was out 
with two more men in ‘The Sea Adventurer’ when he saw 
the privateer’s seizure, and, at once attacking him, rescued the 
prize, and by skilful seamanship drove the Frenchman ashore, 
where the country people captured the crew. A gold medal 
was presented to the plucky skipper by King William III, 
himself with this inscription :— 

“His Ma’'ties gift as a reward to Peter Joliffe of Poole for 
his good service agt. the Enemy in retaking a Ketch of Wey- 
mouth from a French Privateer and chaceing the said 
Privateer on shoar near Lulworth in ye Isle of Purbeck, 
where shee was broken in peeces. 1694.” 

Jolliffe’s cousin, William Thompson, performed an even 
more daring exploit, for with one man and a boy he not only 
beat off a privateer of sixteen hands and mounting two 
brass guns, but followed her up and, using his firearms 
with the skill of an old gunner, wounded half the crew, 
including the captain and the lieutenant, and actually 
captured the ship. The Lords of the Admiralty sent 
him a gold medal and chain and granted him the vessel 
he had taken. The spirit of self-help was strong in these 
men, and the temporary failure of the fleet brought out 
qualities which were only in abeyance. But the weapons and 
the training which enabled them to be used so well belonged 
to a peculiar state of things which no longer exists. ‘The 
specialization of modern weapons and the centralization of 
authority have put the old rough-and-ready fighting and the 
old spirit of independent action quite out of date. The hearts 
of the men may be as goodasever. The fishing boats still 
go out to fish off the ironstone promontory that a sudden 
gale in the Channel may turn into a deadly lee-shore, and no 
man fails when the thunder of the gun calls out the lifeboat; 
but courage without weapons and without training is but as 
the strength of which Horace writes : 

“Vis consili expers mole ruit sua.” 
All the more reason why the Government, which alone can 
provide the weapons and the drill, should utilize the fine 
material before it is too late. “Rust,” said the Scythian 
ambassadors to Alexander, “consumes the hardness of iron.” 





HAND-REARED GROUSE. 
T is no doubt owing to the attention which has been given 
to the main subject of the report of the Grouse Disease 
Inquiry Committee that not very much notice has been taken 
of a very interesting chapter in the book, “The Grouse in 
Health and Disease,” recently reviewed in these columns. That 
is the chapter which deals with “ Grouse in Captivity.” It is 


contributed by Dr. H. Hammond Smith, and is an account 
of the experiments in rearing grouse by hand which were 
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conducted by the Committee in the summers of 1906-10 at | ticular used to amuse himself by fighting Prior whenever he 
their experimental area of ground near Frimley, Surrey. The!saw him. Prior would pretend to run for his life, but 


site at Frimley was chosen, after considerable search, for two 
reasons: one, that it was sufficiently near London to enable the 
staff of the Committee to reach it in ashort time, and the other, 
because of the exceptionally luxuriant supply of young heather. 
Mr. Pain, the owner of the estate, in order to lessen the danger 
of heath fires, has had wide rides cut through his heather every 
spring, and these rides provided exactly the type of heather 
most suitable for the food of grouse. On this heather there 
were placed large movable wire coops, eight feet long by four 
feet wide : these coops were fastened into the ground by strong 
iron staples, so as to prevent rats or weasels finding their way 
in under the bars, which rested on the heather, and at first 
the coops were moved every two days; later it was found 
unnecessary to move them so frequently on to fresh heather, 
and bunches of heather were tied on the wire for the birds to 
feed from—a plan which answered perfectly well. The first 
year in which eggs were laid was 1907. The Committee’s 
stock of birds had been reduced by various casualties to a 
single pair. The hen, however, laid nine eggs after being 
mated, and batched out four chicks; unfortunately two 
escaped and two died. The next year, however, more birds 
were obtained, and the Committee started their experiments 
with twelve breeding pairs, but again they were unfortunate. 
The hens laid well, and the early eggs were taken away and 
hatched under foster-mothers, with disastrous results. Two 
yellow Orpingtons were set on twenty eggs each, and another 
on seventeen. The first hatched seventeen chicks and killed 
them all; the second hatched and killed eleven; the third ate 
all the eggs. It was decided, in consequence, to leave the 
later eggs to the grouse mothers, and these reared ten healthy 
birds. The next season, 1909, was again unlucky, for a heavy 
thunderstorm washed out a number of the nests, and only 
eleven birds were successfully reared. Lastly, in 1910, of 
forty chicks hatched on Mr. Pain’s ground twenty-three 
healthy birds survived. A further experiment was made on 
another stretch of heather in putting grouse eggs under 
foster-mothers, but again all the chicks were killed. 

The Committee were certainly unlucky in losing so many 
birds, but they conducted a very interesting experiment. 
Incidentally an interesting light was thrown on the possibilities 
of grouse as pets. Dr. Hammond Smith noticed that some of 
the birds became wonderfully tame, but others always 
remained wild. The cocks were bolder and tamer than 
the hens, and used especially to resent any interference with 
their matrimonial arrangements. When the keeper or one 
of the Committee came near the coops the cocks would at once 
begin to crow, or rather talk: some would “mount on the 
little faggots of heather supplied for food and strut, and talk, 
and crow, swelling out their throats, elevating their supra- 
orbital combs, drooping the wings and fanning out their tails 
—as if defending their wives—the whole attitude denoting 
readiness to fight.” One bird, indeed, which was much 
attached to the keeper’s wife, at the mating time would 
follow her out of his pen, pecking at her as hard as 
he could; and the oldest cock of all, though he was 
usually quite tame, would always attack the keeper 
if he entered the coop when the hen was on the nest. 
There is something very attractive in the possibility 
of being actually attacked by a bird which it is generally 
difficult to observe in any way at close quarters. But, of 
course, even on a moor, grouse in the breeding season will take 
very little notice of the presence of a human being. You can 
walk quite elose up to a cock grouse who is showing himself 
off to his ben, and the pair will only fly a few paces away and 
begin their courtship again. 

It is interesting to compare the Frimley experiments with 
some earlier attempts at breeding grouse in captivity which 
were chronicled some years ago in the Gamekeeper. Lord 
Henry Bentinck’s head keeper, W. Prior, at Deeside, near 
Sedbergh,in Yorkshire, in 1898 set forty-six grouse eggs under 
four hens—a game hen, a cross-bred bantam, a rather heavy 
hen of uncertain breed, and a bird mostly Minorca. In odd con- 
trast to the Frimley failures with foster-mothers, Mr. Prior's 
hens behaved very fairly well. Thirty-two chicks were hatched, 
and though a few were lost the rest were successfully 
brought along, and eventually turned out on the moor. They 
then became “as tame as chickens,” and took no notice of the 
beaters when the moor was being driven. One cock in par- 


wherever he hid the grouse would always find him and make 
him “come on” again. It would fly up on his shoulder and 
beat his face with its wings, and if he dropped a handkerchief 
while running away the bird would dash at it and punish it 
} Severely. One day Prior took a dog with him, thinking that 
the grouse would be frightened, but it immediately came out 
and challenged the dog, and eventually the keeper was reduced 
to running away with the dog, which he feared might injure 
the bird. In the course of rearing this grouse and others, 
Prior noticed that his young birds were particularly fond of 
other forms of green food besides heather. He used to provide 
} them with lettuce, and found that they would eat cabbage, 
cauliflower, turnip-tops, strawberry-leaves, and even the green 
of potato plants. 


Other keepers have described their experiences with hand. 
reared grouse. One of them, Alexander Fraser, writing from 
Tobermory in Argyllshire, relates that he has had his 
young birds feeding on the kitchen floor: his house stands 
by the roadside, and the birds would “ take stock of everything 
which passes.” He adds that he “ could fill pages with accounts 
of their curious antics, such as perching on a dog’s back and 
pecking at him. I have also seen them flap a dog’s 
side with their wings and scold in a most amusing way.” 
Another keeper describes how he discovered that a hen 


} grouse, who was just hatching off her eggs, was killed by 


flying against a wirefence. He therefore took the eggs home, 
wrapped them in wadding and flannel, and put them into the 
oven. “The third day after this,” he writes, “I had seven 
nice chicks. At first I fed them with cream from a teaspoon, 
and afterwards with pills made of oatmeal and heather chopped 
fine. I nailed some rails round the legs of the kitchen table, 
and this was their coop for six weeks. Frequently I encouraged 
the little birds to run races by scattering blackberries on the 
kitchen floor.” One of the birds he gave away, and its owner 


-allowed it the run of the kitchen and dining-room. “He 


would pitch into the cat if Mr. Colquhoun threw down a piece 
of apple.” But perhaps the most interesting incident in this 
early correspondence over the habits of hand-reared grouse 
was a challenge which was issued by a keeper who wished to 
ascertain whether others who had reared grouse had noticed 
the habits of the young birds as carefully as he had. He 
set an examination paper and offered a prize for the 
best answers; it was won by Alexander Fraser. Here are 
a few of the questions and answers :—Q. At what age are 
hand-reared grouse able to pull heather for themselves? 
A. Young grouse try to pull heather as soon as they are 
able to run about, but are generally three days old 
before they have sufficient strength to pull much.—Q. Do they 
give any sign or make any noise when a hawk or other bird 
appearsP A. They utter a quict noise sufficiently loud for 
the rest to hear at twenty yards away, and as a rule they run 
to the nearest shelter to hide, although some squat close to 
the ground.—Q. Why would it be difficult to tread unawares 
upon hand-reared grouse? A. Because, when ten days old, if 
they squat in front of anyone (which is their usual habit) the 
grouse chicks spread their tails like a fan and move them 
backwards and forwards. At the same time their heads are 
moved somewhat more quickly, while a loud “queak, queak,” 
is uttered. It is very pretty to see young grouse do this— 
Q. What do the young grouse do if they see their own 
or the droppings of other birds near food of which they 
are about to partake? A. They shake their heads and 
walk away. Other chicks at a distance of several 
yards understand the meaning of this action —Q. Are tame 
grouse playfulP A. Yes; it is very amusing to watch them 
when they come across a bare spot. They run round and bow 
their heads somewhat similar to people enjoying a Scotch 
reel.—Q. Describe the attitude and method of attack of a 
tame cock grouse. A. They always come up to the enemy 
sideways, with tail spread like a fan and wings a little droop- 
ing. The grouse strikes first with the wing nearest its 
antagonist, and then wheels round and uses the other. The 
bird catches hold with the bill, presses both feet against its 
opponent, flaps with its wings, and utters a defiant note— 
Q. Cock grouse at this season make a peculiar noise. Describe 
it. A. It is a hiss, somewhat similar to the hiss of a goose, 
but not so loud. Itis only during two months of the year 
that they make this noise, 
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THE TRUE SOURCE OF UNREST. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—A great though unfriendly critic in the past called usa 
nation of shopkeepers. I think that some critic in the future 
will say of us rather that “ they believed themselves to be a 
nation of shopkeepers.” For nothing has struck me more 
about the comments on recent events in all the papers, not ex- 
eluding your own, Sir, than that for all things, great or small, 
economic explanations only seem to be sought for or accepted. 
Doubtless at other times or among other peoples economic 
causes have not been credited with all the effects they pro- 
duce; but, whether with respect to the individual or to the 
crowd, to a king or to a demagogue, to an employer or to a 
workman, it is a profound psychological error to assume that 
wealth, luxury, or even subsistence is the only or even always 
the principal motive of human action. There is at least one 
other which frequently and very noticeably overrides it, 
namely, the lust of power; and any system of policy, or even 
of political economy, which leaves this out of consideration 
has no real relation to the facts of life. I forbear from 
illustrating my meaning by applying it to the Free 
Trade controversy, for there are two matters of even 
greater urgency to which it applies with equal force. The 
labour unrest is certainly not due to purely economic causes. 
The consciousness of the proletariat has been stirred more by 
dreams of power than by dreams of wealth: of power to be 
éxercised perhaps in the destruction of the wealth of others 
rather than in the production of ease or comfort for them- 
selves; of power over those whom they had hitherto accounted 
great—over their employers, over capitalists, over landlords, 
or over dukes. It is not true that the men’s leaders agitate 
merely in order to earn their own salaries, any more than that 
statesmen struggle for Cabinet rank merely in order to win 
five thousand a year. Neither is it true that the men who vote 
for strikes, who intimidate those of their fellows who hang 
back, who destroy, burn, and loot railways and shops, do so 
merely from a cold calculation of ultimate gains. The lust 
of power and the joy of exercising it, whether for the good 
of humanity or in the form of senseless destruction and 
cruelty, is a force which has always to be reckoned with, and 
which if itis given too much rein may easily overwhelm all 
economic considerations in either the one direction or the 
other. And if this is so among the plebs, is it any less so 
among the patricians ? I trow not. Whether they be princes 
or financiers, Colonial Ministers, diamond merchants, or steel 
tube manufacturers, there is no guarantee that they would 
act as Angells even if they were convinced that econo- 
mically they had everything to lose by acting other- 
wise. Truly the Germans have more sense, or maybe 
more honesty, than we have; for they admit that 
eine Machtfrage is far more likely to produce war than 
any number of purely economic grievances, though these 
latter are indeed peculiarly calculated to keep Machtfragen 
before the eyes of the public. This was, of course, what 
happened before the Russo-Japanese War and before our 
own war in South Africa. It was eine Machtfrage which pre- 
cipitated the last war between France and Germany ; is there 
any reason to doubt that this will also be the case in the 
next? And for us, too, the question at issue to-day is, not 
Morocco or the Congo, it is simply the balance of power in 
Europe. 

We may not as a nation be conscious of any desire to 
exert our power at the present moment in this or any other 
cause. But the desire will come sure enough with the 
opportunity ; it will be the power itself which will be lacking, 
unless itis prepared beforehand. And for that what we want 
8 another thing which is cultivated in Germany—Zielbe- 
wusstheit—consciousness of purpose. It is in the hope of 
doing something to stimulate its growth over here that I ask 
you to publish these lines.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Hard, Hythe, Southampton. Epwarp T. Drxon, 





THE LESSONS OF THE STRIKE. 
(To rue Epiror or tHe “Sprectator,’’] 
Str,—May I ask the courtesy of your columns to reply to some 
of the criticisms which have been made on my letter of 
August 26th ? 








steadily employed, well paid, and elaborately organized,” 
must have caused considerable surprise to your readers 
as well as myself if, as is presumably the case, he is 
referring to the recent upheaval. The strike among 
the transport workers originated with the dockers, notoriously 
the most casual and ill-paid labourer in the country, and 
spread to the railway men, among whom, it is calculated, over 
100,000 are in receipt of a weekly wage of twenty shillings or 
less. The overwhelming majority of porters, dockers, and 
carmen do not labour under the cumulative blessings of 
skilled, steady, and well-paid employment, and vast numbers 
of them are not organized at all—witness the railway men of 
whom it is clamed that less than half belong to the unions. 
The point of my letter was to show that all history proves 
that great movements are the products of ideas, and if we 
would understand the causes of the unrest around us, merely 
negative criticism of lawlessness we all deplore will not carry 
us far along the road. It is essential to try and grasp what 
ideas, however crude, are animating the “ melancholy casual,” 
and still more to realize the point of view of the thoughtful 
artisans throughout the land. And this, I maintain, cannot be 
done without greater knowledge and better understanding 
than at present exist between all classes of the community. 
Rioting and violence must be checked with a firm hand: there 
the Common Law, on which Mr. Robertson relies, is invaluable. 
But to imagine that Common Law and repressive legis- 
lation alone can deal with such a movement as the present 
is a truly Canute-like attitude in view of the magnitude of the 
problem with which we find ourselves confronted. After 
twenty-five years, democracy has awakened to a realization of 
the powers which have lain within its hand for nearly a 
generation. That awakening is bound to entail great adjust- 
ments, and, thanks to our indifference towards education in the 
interval, the readjustment is not likely to follow very easy or 
pleasant lines. 

I should be sorry to give Dr. Goodhart or any of your 
readers the impression that I thought the well-to-do classes 
hostile or indifferent to the poor. Any such generalization 
would obviously be false and unfair. But though there is 
much general kindliness there is relatively little first-hand 
knowledge of the actual conditions under which the working 
classes live. Consequently kindliness is apt to evaporate in 
panic when labour rears its head with ugly and threatening 
manifestations. Sir Arthur Clay, dealing with the subject 
from a wholly different standpoint, speaks in “Syndicalism 
and Labour ” of “a bewildered ignorance on the part of the 
middle-class public of the real import of the social and 
political movements of the day.” It is this bewildered 
ignorance which constitutes a real peril, and it is one which 
can only be dispelled by a greater power of service and a 
greater power of sympathy. 

Whatever the causes, no one will deny that a great weight 
of misery and degradation clogs the wheels of our national 
life. We do not escape from the problem by saying many of 
these people have no one to thank but themselves for their 
troubles. At least they start life under conditions less favour- 
able than our own, and in their place we might not have done 
much better. Naturally sucha class becomes the ready prey 
of agitators, who exploit their ignorance for base ends ; 
and it is difficult to see what better path can open 
before them unless men and women who have hope, 
knowledge, and opportunity are ready to share these posses- 
sions with those to whom such blessings have been in a large 
measure denied. The problem is ethical just as much as it is 
economic. Moral regeneration must go hand in hand with 
legislative effort, and we cannot hope to lift the national 
consciousness on to a higher plane unless the service and 
sympathy of the individual citizen are at hand to supplement 
and moralize the forces of the State. 

I have spent my life in an industrial district, and can assure 
Mr. Robertson I am under no sentimental illusions as to the 
faults and failings of the working classes. But I also know 
their cheerfulness, their kindness, and their patience too 
well to despair of the future. The need was never greater 
than at present for clear thinking no less than right feeling. 
The sketchy philanthropist and superior person are ludicrously 
out of place in the present picture, and wise sympathy, how- 
ever seeking to direct individual and public action into 
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helpful channels, remains a potent solvent in times of doubt 

and difficulty ; and, to judge from the various kind letters I 

have received from correspondents personally unknown to me, 

this view would appear to find favour with some readers of 

the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., Viotet R. MARKHAM. 
Moon Green, Wittersham, Kent. 





TRADE UNIONISM. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Sprecraror.” J 
Srr,—There is a general idea prevalent, as expressed in a 
letter from Mr. W. M. Cooper in your last issue, that “it is 
the business of trade-union officials to stir up strife” between 
employer and employee. There can surely be no reason why 
trade unionism, if properly and legitimately applied, should 
necessarily involve “ strife” between capital and labour. Such 
can do no good to the one or the other party. The reason for 
this attitude of trade-union officials, which undoubtedly exists 
to-day, is not, I think, far to seek: it has been mentioned in 
your columns before, but it is, I think, a matter of euch im- 
portance that it should bear repetition. It lies, there can be no 
doubt, in Section 4 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, which 
places trade unions for certain purposes outside the pale of 
the Common Law of the realm. The Common Law has always 
provided a check upon illegal combinations, whether of 
individuals or associations. Before 1906 it was a legal 
maxim that no set of persons could combine in order to do an 
act which would have been illegal for any one of such in- 
dividuals to commit. This check upon unfair combination 
has, I submit, in the past promoted, and not hindered, industry. 
It is a check which has created friendly competition instead 
oi causing strife between party and party. Once, however, 
remove the wholesome restraint of this legal maxim, and it 
follows that you destroy the spirit of friendly competition 
between individual and combination; you create a spirit of 
nervous suspicion in its stead. The first remedy for the 
labour troubles is surely obvious. It is a remedy which I 
hope every newspaper in the kingdom will advocate, and 
every politician, be he Liberal, Labour, or Conservative, will 
support: the repeal of Section 4 of the Trade Disputes Act, 
1906. It isin this way only that a more friendly disposition 
between the trade-union officials and the employers will dis- 
place the spirit of strife so inimical to the interests of both.— 
I am, Sir, &e., ALFRED HACKING. 
28 Cathcart Road, South Kensington. 





LABOUR—* A MORE ENLIGHTENED POLICY.” 
[To tre Epiror ov tur “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—As one who has followed the Labour question with 
great interest for many years, and who has been associated 
with men in large industrial undertakings in this and other 
countries, both in a practical and professional capacity, I 
have had the opportunity of studying the problem from an 
unbiassed standpoint as between master and men. 

On making a comparison of past and present conditions I 
am strongly of opinion that the Limited Liability Act has 
had a great deal to do with the existing strained relations 
between employers and employed. Previous to this Act 
works were run by private individuals who had all their in- 
vestments in these concerns. Father and son followed on in 
control of the family interests, foremen and leading hands 
especially were known to their masters, who on going through 
the various departments made a passing word or inquiry, the 
result of which did much to promote a kindly spirit. Many of 
these works after the introduction of the Act became public 
limited companies, board of directors selected from outside 
the work staff were appointed, which boards were out of touch 
with the men. With such a change of management a com- 
plete severance of the old links and traditions took place. 
Many of these directors looked upon their men as so many 
labour- and profit-producing units, and conversely the men 
looked on the directors as capitalists and, possibly, task- 
masters exacting the lowest terms from them. 

The power of democracy is growing, and cannot be stemmed, 
and in my opinion employers are taking a wrong course in not 
recognizing the unions. Let the masters assist the men in 
perfecting their organizations, thereby helping them to ap- 
point thoroughly good and respected delegates in whom the 
men might have every confidence. Then the masters can have 
competent and reliable men with whom to discuss matters 








i 
and lay before them the facts and stress of foreign competi 
tion with which they have to deal. These representations 
could be transmitted to the men instead of the professional 
agitators, who often are quite out of sympathy with the 
masters in their struggle against foreign and other competi- 
tion. The agitators who do harm at the present moment are 
those who preach that capital is the enemy of labour, and, 
therefore, of the working man. Never was there a bigger 
fallacy. Neither can do without the other; they must go 
hand in hand. 

While some are protesting against the Insurance Ril] 
brought forward by the present Government, I think that this, 
when in full operation, will have the tendeney to reduce 
strikes. The feeling is abroad on many occasions among the 
workers that when the trade unions’ funds have grown to 
some extent the time has arrived when the men 
should have some of their own back in the way of strike pay, 
regardless of the misery and suffering which follow in its 
train. On the other hand, when the worker's insurance money 
is paidin to the Government purse—where it can only be drawn 
under stated conditions—and the men know that their funds 
and future are secure, employees then will not pay money 
in to their union funds to the same extent as at present. The 
capital, therefore, at their disposal will thereby be reduced. 

My argument, therefore, is that the relations of masters and 
men will be better understood as the result of a more 
enlightened policy, and the trade unions will have become 
more thoroughly representative of the men’s interests, and not 
largely, as at present, of the agitator. The relations of each 
will be seen to be perfectly mutual. There will then be hope 
of more settled conditions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Witiiam James Dovatas, 
M.Inst.Meeb.E., M,Inst.Nay.Archts, 
1 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 





TOWN CHILDREN IN THE COUNTRY. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.” ] 

Srr,— May I contribute to the correspondence growing out of 
Miss Loane’s letter to you on “ Children’s Country Holidays” 
an account of a work which has been carried on now for 
thirty years on lines similar to her suggestion of an alter- 
native to boarding-out in cottages in “a centre where there 
would be proper housing, food, and superintendence, and 
where they would be helped to amuse themselves in a health- 
fuland rational way.” Thirty years ago, when holiday camps 
and holiday funds were still unthougbt of, we had requests to 
find temporary accommodation in this seaside neighbour- 
hood for occasional parties of London children, and, 
seeing the difficulty of getting suitable arrangements 
and hearing just then of a plan first carried ont 
by the late Countess Batthyany in Hampshire, it occurred to 
us that it might be a good thing to put up a permanent build- 
ing in a field we had, which seemed suitable for the purpose. 
This was done, and ever since 1881 we have had parties of 
school children down from May to the end of September to 
stay for a fortnight or three weeks, accompanied by their 
teachers, who devote their whole time to superintending the 
children’s occupations and amusements, and usually seem to 
enjoy the holiday fully as much as the children themselves. 
During the season about 1,000 children thus obtain a 
holiday: the buildings accommodate 100 at a time, ex- 
elusive of teachers. During the last few years the 
London County Council have made use of this building 
for their Day Industrial (truant) Schools, their stay 
being counted as school attendance, and I cannot do better 
than copy some of the reports on the buildings of one of their 
medical inspectors after an official visit. He says:— 

“The home, on high rising ground,'is self-contained .. . and 
contains two large dormitories, partly in brick, partly in iron, 
with raised wooden floors lined with felt and wood in the interior. 
One of these dormitories plays the double debt of being @ 
dormitory slung with hammocks at night and a refectory and 
playroom by day. Here the older boys sleep. The other is pro- 
vided with iron beds, and is only used for sleeping purposes; 
overlooking each of them is a cubicle, where one of the masters 
sleeps ; an outhouse providéd with cooking apparatus serves as & 
kitchen ; two sets of zinc-lined troughs under cover provide suit- 
able washing accommodation ,. . . sanitary arrangements are 
ample and satisfactory.” 

The catering is done for each school by itself, and they make 
their own arrangements. The hours are (usually) laid down 
as when at school, and acertain number cf older boys told 
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off daily in rotation to help in the kitchen, &e. The children 
devote most of their time to bathing and cricket. The 

. ngements are only really intended for boys, but in the 
so of the London County Council schools a limited number 
of girls are lodged in the village close by and share the boys’ 
meals and have the run of the field with them under the 
superintendence of their own teachers. In all the many years 
these buildings have been in use there have been very few 
troubles of any kind. The fact that the children are under 
constant supervision and at the same time kept continually 
amused probably accounts for this, and if people would only 
realize how very little trouble is entailed and how smoothly 
the machinery works more of these centres would surely be 
started by people possessing suitable sites and willing to incur 
the initial cost of putting up the buildings.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rose 8S. M. WEIGALL. 

Southwood, St. Lawrence, Ramsgate. 

P.S.—During this season we have had the following schools 
here :—Churech Farm, Barnet ; Waifs and Strays, Copenhagen 
Street, Islington ; L.C.C. Day Industrial School, Drury Lane ; 
L.C.C. Industrial School, Mayford; East London Industrial 
School, Lewisham; Field Lane Industrial School; three 
Working Boys’ Homes. 


[To rue Eprron or THe “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sin, —Your correspondent whose letter is signed “R. W. 
Harris” (Spectator, September 9th), and who has such a 
satisfactory account to give of the working of the C.C.H.F. 
in London and the North-country village which receives 
children from the Fund, has, I venture to think, been 
exceptionally fortunate in his or her experience. I have 
worked the Fund in a large South London school, and I 
endorse every word of Miss Loane’s article. Especially would 
I Jay stress on the point she makes with respect to the 
parents’ contributions. It is my firm belief that hardly one 
of the children who went from my school could not have 
provided the whcle 10s. I have constantly begged C.C.H.F. 
visitors to consider the desirability of beginning to collect the 
money in October. If this were systematically done there 
would be an end of the troubles which always arise at the 
end. The child who could not save 10s. in nine months may 
be safely considered as unsuitable for the benefit. Either he 
will be found to belong toa family so destitute that no holiday 
could better his condition, and where the problem of the 
family to which he belongs could only be satisfactorily 
handled by the Poor Law, or he will be found to be so dirty, 
or vicious, or diseased, as not to bea fit subject. My experi- 
ence is—and my school was ina very poor neighbourhood— 
that the Fund was grossly abused, and that hada strict rule 
been made that no child would be considered for a boliday 
who had not deposited 10s. between October and July all the 
money would have been found without difficulty. As to the 
country quarters, I have seen C.C.H.F. children in a village 
in one of the home counties taken into cottages where the 
overcrowding in normal times was a crying disgrace to health 
and decency. Many of the children no doubt enjoy them- 
selves hugely, and many find kind and honest hosts who do 
not “make” by them—and not all London children are un- 
suitable guests—but many are highly undesirable, and in my 
opinion not nearly enough care is taken as to the characters 
of the children selected for holidays. Miss Loane’s point as to 
country relations is one that should much more frequently be 
pressed. Working people have often simply not thought 
about it, but when the suggestion is made in many instances 
relations can be hunted up. It is, however, more trouble 
than just letting the “holiday lady” undertake the whole affair. 
The modern tendency in all directions is to relieve parents 
of their natural responsibilities. I consider that a 
working man should be expected to provide for his child’s 
holiday, and I believe that very few would fail to do so if the 
question were put fairly to them. From what other of your 
correspondents say the rules of the C.C.H.F. are most 
stringent, and thorough investigation of cases is required. It 
might be well thai the governing body of the Fund should 
look closely to the working of their local committees. The 
deciding of “each case on its merits” sounds excellent, but 
unless those who investigate the circumstances of the families 
are both experienced and painstaking, and the members of the 
local committees are certain in their own minds as to what 
fhey mean by a case being suitable for charitable assistance, 








nothing is easier than for the charity to be abused—abused 
not because either the local committees or the visitors wish to 
encourage thriftlessness or deceit, but because they have not 
before them sufficient facts to decide justly or indeed any 
principles of decision in their own minds to guide them.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ELLA WEBER. 





(To tue Epiror or tas “Srectator.”’] 

S1rr,—Those of us who were in the Upper Sixth under Edward 
Thring at Uppingham are not likely to forget the early 
morning “Bible talks” through which that king of boys 
sought to impress upon our eager minds some of the funda- 
mental values of social and economic questions in the early 
eighties. In connexion with the controversy then raging round 
the issues of “ Free Education,” there came to mind yesterday, 
as I read the able article of your correspondent, Miss Loane, 
in your issue of September 2nd on the subject above men- 
tioned, two sayings of Edward Thring which seem very much 
to the point. The “text” one morning, I remember, was that 
strange story—with its lurking suggestions of unfairness, to 
a boy’s mind—of the men who, stumbling, laid their hands 
upon the Ark of God, and were smitten with death! Thring’s 
talks took unexpected turns, and presently the subject of 
“free education” came within the horizon of his mind. 
“Why should I pay for my drunken neighbours’ beer?” 
“We are not educating, we are breeding a race of clever 
devils”!!! Well doI recall the gleam of sheet lightning in 
his clear blue eyes and the characteristic twist of that fine 
mouth—grimly humorous—the decisive lips set in a curve of 
delicate scorn! We all dimly discerned the truth of such 
sayings; many of us who were long under the poet spell 
(“ poet ” in its full primary sense !) of his masterful genius have 
since come to realize their practical wisdom and prophetia 
foresight. May I then try to enforce and illustrate Miss Loane’s 
main contention, as I understand it, out of some hard-bought 
experience as assistant organizer of a Guild of Help ina 
Yorkshire town—the centre of our iron trade and one of the 
great shipping ports of the kingdom? We dealt with all, or 
nearly all, the cases of dirt, disease, and destitution (deceit 
alas! goes with them) in this town, endeavouring wisely to 
assist each family and lift its members out of the mire 
and clay on to firm ground. In the course of eighteen months 
over 1,000 such cases passed through my hands, in one sense 
or another, traversing the whule gamut of human ills. Out of 
them all come to my mind two cases as [ write, one of them 
directly to the point, the other indirectly, but so distinctly 
germane to the major problem involved that I venture to 
quote it here. I may add, incidentally, that as chairman also 
of a local Guild committee the first case came under my 
immediate jurisdiction—I explored its ramifications personally 
—and I can therefore speak with intimate knowledge of the 
matter as a whole. 

Case No. 1.—A family of five living in a poor street, rent 
5s. 6d. a week; father a gardener, earning on the average 25s. 
a week under a good employer; mother a feckless, somewhat 
hysterical person, supplementing the family income by occa- 
sional charing work at 2s. a day with food; two little girls, 
at school, 13 and 10 years of age, both rather sickly subjects ; 
and a baby of 24 years. The mother applied to us to have 
the elder girl sent away for a change in the summer holidays, 
as she had slight consumptive tendencies (this information 
was not ratified by the doctor who examined the child, by the 
way). The other girl had already been sent away by some 
benevolent lady, and “ Alice wanted to go too.” We made full 
inquiries and decided, not without hesitation, to send the child 
to an excellent and approved woman on a moorland farm fora 
fortnight’s fresh air, paying all expenses, including half the 
fare of 2s.6d. A letter from the child was brought to me by the 
mother twelve days later, in which Alice asked, rather cheekily 
for another week away, which request was backed by the mother 
whose manner, meanwhile, had become unpleasantly expectant. 
There were many other children waiting, and my committee, 
rightly as I thought, decided against extension, and I duly 
informed the mother of their decision. She replied that 
Alice had been “ accustomed” for the past three years to get 
three weeks’ holiday in some way, and that “the change did 
her so much good.” She concluded with the pious hope 


that the Guild might manage three weeks next year! 

This was the first application for country holidays that 
came under my notice as the responsible person in a case, 
and it taught me a lesson in perspective and proportionate 
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needs that I shall never forget. I am thinking of children 
in homes where employment is chronically intermittent and 
hazardous, and always underpaid. 

Case No. 2.—The daughter, an only child, aged 18, of com- 
paratively well-to-do people in a respectable street. Her 
mother applied to the Guild of Help for a Sanatorium letter 
as the girl had a cavity in one lung and distinct symptoms in 
the other. Her father was earning good regular wages at the 
Steel Works, and there was ample evidence within the home 
by way of pictures and ornaments, and by that supreme 
criterion of decency, a really clean table-cloth, that the 
people were well off. I will not detail the negotiations that 
ensued; suffice it to say that the girl became an inmate 
of a fanatorium for six months, benefiting greatly 
thereby, on a letter rightfully obtained by her parents as 
annual subscribers of £1 1s. a year to the funds of the 
institution! Both yarties to the transaction—nay (and surely 
that is a vital point) all three, were fully satisfied, and we all 
gained a valuable lesson socially, economically, and morally. 

Such are the gleanings of experience in Guild of Help 
work! “The greater includes the less,” according to that 
classic mentor under whose awful logic we groaned in those 
fareaway June days, and perhaps it is high time, as your 
able correspondent suggests, that we should seek to “see 
things steadily and see them whole ”—“ by and large,” as the 
sailors say—with regard to country holidays, along with other 
quasi-philanthropic, and in some aspects wholly admirable, 
enterprises. The day of patronizing, half-instructed amateur 
work in problems of grave national importance is surely 
passing away for ever into the limbo of untimely infants and 
dilettante pedantry, and we must not think unkindly of our 
kith and kin on the banks of the Styx. But, “ benevolence 
is twice cursed,” wrote Thomas Carlyle in bitter-biting phrase 
for the generation of his day. Can we not in our turn 
inscribe a message less bitter for a generation that is to come ? 
—I an, Sir, &c., Fieretwoop H. WILLIAMS 

(National Association of Old Scholars’ Club), 

Donington House, Norfolk: Street, Strand, W.C. 

September 6th, 1911. 


[To rue Epiror or Tux “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—May I correct an error in my letter of last week on 
this subject? I did not intend to say “many cottagers... 
are glad to receive four boys and girls for the summer 
holiday,” but “town boys and girls.” The correction is of 
some importance, because four is an unusually large number 
to be received in one house, and boys and girls are not taken 
to board in the same home.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Long Marton Rectory, Westmorland. 


R. W. Harris, 





THE NUMERAL FOUR. 
[To tHe Epitor or tus “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—In relation to the recent correspondence regarding 
numeration it may be mentioned that the Indian shroff and 
cashier reckons in fours. As he counts his rupees he is 
generally seen squatted on a cloth or carpet, and he draws 
out four rupees at a time from the pile with his four fingers, 
the thumb not entering conveniently into the account. In 
my time bets were often in “chicks” of four rupees. In 
this connexion I would mention the explanation of the 
numerals as propounded to me, very many years ago now, by 
my dear old friend the late Dr. John Wilson, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Bombay University, and which was somewhat as 
follows :—The Roman figures, from the fingers of the two 
hands, were simple enough, the five being the whole hand, 
the fingers together and the thumb extended. The four was 
either the five with one on the wrong side, or deducted from 
it, or the four fingers as seen on watches and timepieces, due, 
it is said, to the eccentricity of a royal clock-maker. The 
ten was X, the St. Andrew’s Cross, the double five, one five on 
the top of the other, after the manner of the double four, or 
eight as represented by your correspondent. The explanation 
of the Arabic figures was less simple. I remember the 
following points only. The one was a single stroke, but as it 
is more easy to make a horizontal mark when writing quickly 
than a perpendicular stroke, the one, by a compromise, went 
thus 7. Two was composed of two strokes, one above the 
other, horizontal, for the reason already given, which will 
be found convincing, if an attempt is made to write quickly. 
It was also found in practice that it was inconvenient to make 








two separate strokes, necessitating the style or pen bei 
taken off the paper. So the two lines were joined thus 
and formed the 2 as known to all. The three likewing 
consisted of three similar strokes joined =, and formin, 
the familiar 3. Four was the five minus one of the 
Roman figures, the deduction being shown by a mark 
below the line, thus fy. The five was the V-shaped 
Roman figure of the hand, recognisable in the four ag 
given above. How the figure got debased into its present 
twirligig form of 5 I do not remember. Six was the V- 
shaped five with the addition of one above the line, thus ¢ 
and written quickly in its present shape G, a curve being 
more readily made than the Y. I cannot remember how 
seven in its present form was accounted for. But the eight 
was the double four Y, the square imposed upon another, 
after the manner of the ten or double five, or St. Andrew's 
Cross already mentioned. To explain the nine, we must 
go first to the ten. This was described to be the cross 
above noticed. This cross was generally enclosed in g 
circle. Then the cross was dropped, and the circle or 
cipher remained. The nine then was the cipher with one 
subtracted, as shown beneath the line, as in the case of the 
four already noticed, Q.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
J. H. Rrverr-Carnag, 
Chateau de Rougemont, Switzerland. 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

[To tux Eprror or THE “Sprrcraror.”’] 
Srr,—Referring to the letter from the Hon. Secretary of the 
Decimal Association in your issue of the 9th inst., may I 
respectfully suggest that your readers—instead of taking 
notice of what a committee said either in 1862 or 1895— 
should rather be guided by up-to-date knowledge. Seeing 
that in 1895 almost the whole of the chambers of commerce, 
municipalities, and many other public bodies were clamouring 
for the metric system, and that it would be probably hard to 
find half a dozen such bodies to-day, I would like to ask your 
readers to inquire the reason. “Why all this change of 
attitude?” If they have any difficulty in ascertaining the 
reason I shall be pleased to help them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GEORGE Moorgs, 
Secretary British Weights and Measures Association, 
14 Cross Street, Manchester: 
[ We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ed. Speciator.] 





A CRUX IN TENNYSON. 

[To rur Epiror or Tux “Specraror.”) 
Srr,— May I be allawed to summarize the explanations pro« 
pounded in your columns in regard to the passage from “In 
Memoriam,” to which I called attention in the Spectator of 
August 26th P 

I there laid stress on the difficulty of section xxvi., v. 3, and 
especially of the last line, “ And Love the indifference to be,” as 
justifying an attempt at emendation. I think the various 
interpretations which have since been offered show that the 
difficulty is widely felt. Mr. Grindon is, if Iam not mistaken, 
the only contributor to the discussion who finds no difficulty 
in the line as it stands. His explanation is briefly, “If God, 
in whom there is ‘no before’ and no ‘to be,’ should see in 
the future of my love indifference, it were better that death 
should shroud my self-contempt.” My objection to this is 
(1) that confusion is caused by inserting the phrase “to be” 
in a context to which it does not belong, (2) that its equivalent 
“the future” is joined to “my love” instead of to “ indiffer- 
ence,” (3) that he changes the “and ” before ‘“‘love” into 
“in,” as I had ventured to suggest, and (4) that he omits the 
article before “ indifference,’ while yet he tells us that he 
“sees no difficulty about the conjunction or improvement in 
the suggested emendation.” 

Mr. Knight agrees with me in reading “in” for “and,” 
but he would also make a further change, which, in 
that case, seems to me to be needless, viz, the 
omission of the article before “indifference.” If we drop 
the artic’e the phrase “to be” changes its character: it has 
no longer the adjectival foree of “future,” but becomes an 
ordinary infinitive, governed by “see” (“and if that eye see 
love to be indifference”). But the simple change of “and” 





into “in” at once gives ita’ true force to the article (if that 
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= ace in the present love the future indifference, i.e. in- 
difference which will surely show itself in the future). 
Mr. Knight’s omission of the article, “in Love indifference 
to be,” makes the evil less real and definite—a possibility 
rather than an actuality. So far we have discussed two 
different interpretations of - to be,” either of which seems to 
me possible; there is a third interpretation which is quite new 
to me, and which seems to me impossible, though it has found 
some supporters in our symposium. It is thus stated by 
ow. F.R.”: “The indifference to be means the indifference 
to live, i.e., to life; the not caring whether the life be true 
life or not; and the poet says he would die ere morning 
rather than live an ignoble life in which love, the admiration 
for whatsoever things are lovely, should be replaced by the 
indifference to the true life.” Mr. Cumberlege, writing from 
abroad, says he has been accustomed “ to regard the infinitive 
‘to be’ (to ‘exist’) as depending upon the verbal notion in 
‘indifference,’ and the phrase to denote an utter want of 
interest in life.” Mr. Horace Smith’s interpretation 
js, “If God should see that my future life would not bea 
true life, and if Love should see no frue love, but only a dead 
indifference, then,” &c. Mr. Rice is more obscure, but I 
think that he must take much the same view when he says that 
if love is written with a capital letter (as it is in the complete 
edition of 1897), and followed by a comma, one’ would then 
get its true meaning in a flash. I have written out the verse 
with these alterations, but try in vain to get a satisfactory sense: 
“Oh, if indeed that eye foresee, 
Or see (in Him is no before) 
In more of life true life no more, 
And Love the indifference to be.” 

The only motive that I can imagine for preferring such a 
tangled construction is the fact that Love is written with a 
capital letter in the last edition, anda capital letter is taken to 
denote either divine love or love personified, as in section 1, “ Let 
Love clasp Grief,” or love in the abstract, as in xxvi., v. 1: 
“No lapse of moons can canker Love.” The “In Memoriam” 
of 1851 has “ Love” in this line, and “love” in the line we are 
considering, the reason being, I suppose, that the latter speaks 
of love in the concrete, viz., the poet’s love for his dead friend. 
Still, it is difficult to hold the two absolutely apart, and in the 
later edition the editor seems to have thought it unnecessary 
to keep up the distinction. But certainly the use of the 
capital letter does not require us here to think of a divine or 
a personified love. 

To return now to Mr. Cumberlege and “ W. T. R.,” it seems 
to me that the general idea of the line of which we are 
treating must be in harmony with the end of the first section, 
“sweeter to be drunk with loss ” :— 

“Than that the victor Hours should scorn 
The long result of love, and boast, 
* Behold the man that loved and lost, 
But all he was is overworn’”; 
and the first verse of xxvi. :— 
. “I long to prove 
No lapse of moons can canker Love, 
Whatever fickle tongues may say.” 

Surely the line we are discussing must have a reference to 
those just quoted; it must treat of “love cankered by lapse 
of moons,” of “the long result of love scorned by the victor 
hours,” of the man that loved and lost, in whom his old self 
is now overworn? And is it not just this that is expressed by 
the cold indifference which replaces the love of the past? It 
is not an indifference to life which is spoken of : life was the 
subject of the preceding line. Nor would the lover's indiffer- 
ence to life, from which the beloved had disappeared, have 
provoked his “proper scorn.” But, not to dwell on these 
general considerations, the interpretation given seems to be 
ungrammatical. I allow that “to be,” “to exist,” may stand 
for “being” and “existence,” but not for “to being,” “to 
existence.” The “to” is an essential part of our English 
infinitive, not a preposition which can be detached from it. 
; “' Slater and Canon Bell have defended the reading of the 
ex 


“In more of life true life no more, 
And Love the indifference to be” 


on the ground that we have a parallel to this mixed con- 
struction in the last line of the preceding verse, “ to see 
“ Within the green the moulder’d tree, 
And towers fall’n as soon as built,” 
and I should be inclined to allow the parallel if the article were 
omitted before “indifference.” The construction of the final 








lines would then be “and see love to be indifference,” “and see 
towers fallen”; but if we keep the article the “to be” changes 
its character, as has been already stated, and we have no 
connexion between subject and predicate. Neither of the two 
critics denies the difficulty of the line which they defend. 
Mr. Slater says that “he has never been able to regard it as 
altogether a happy line,” and Canon Bell gives a subtle meta- 
physical reason for the change of construction in the final 
line: “Life and true life may or may not co-exist in one 
person, but love and indifference are incompatible. Even God 
cannot see indifference in love while it lasts.” He adds: 
“This may be too curious a consideration, but the passage 
needs explanation, and is perhaps only to be satisfactorily 
explained in this way.” I doubt, however, whether Tennyson 
would have been satisfied with this reasoning. If God sees 
the future in the present, if “to Him is no before,” and the 
mouldered tree is seen within the green, then, in love, He sees 
already the gradual falling away, the coldness and indifference 
of the future; just as on the other side He sees the apostle in 
the persecutor, a St. Augustine in the libertine. 

Canon Bell draws another argument against my emenda- 
tion from the punctuation of the latest edition. If we read 
“In Love the indifference to be,” we ought to have a comma 
after “more” at the end of the preceding line. But he very 
honestly allows that there ought also to be a comma before 
the “and” of the ordinary text; and the interesting thing is 
that the “In Memoriam” of 1851 gives us this comma. The 
fact is, we must not allow ourselves to be too much tied down 
either by stops or even by printed words. In Ixxxi. the same 
edition gives vv. 1, 2 as follows :— 

“ Could I have said while he was here, 
* My love shall now no longer range; 


There cannot come a mellower change, 
For now is love mature in ear.’ 


Love, then, had hope of richer store: 
What end is here to my complaint ?” 


The edition of 1897 correctly gives a comma at the end of 
1.1. But both editions give a full stop instead of—what seems 
to me necessary—a mark of interrogation after the fourth 
line. The question is equivalent to a negation : “ I could not in 
that happy time have set a limit to the growth of my love.” 
And the next line, I think, would be more intelligible if it were 
written 
Love then (i.e., at that time) had hope of richer store. 

A worse misprint occurs in the annotated edition of “In 
Memoriam ” (section exxvi.), where, both in text and notes, we 
read an unmeaning “here ” for the correct “ hear” in “ hear at 
times a sentinel, that moves about from place to place, and 
whispers to the worlds of space, in the deep night, that all is 
well.” 

In my former letter I quoted section xxxviii., v. 2, to illus- 
trate the relation between the concluding lines in xxvi., v. 3, 
suggesting that “blowing season” and “herald melodies” 
might refer to the “softened airs that blowing steal, when 
meres begin to uncongeal,” the sound of which is compared by 
Tennyson to the pealing of church bells. I might have com- 
pared also Spenser’s line— 

“The gentle warbling wind low answereth to all.” 

But I confess that my confidence in one argument which I 
used, viz., that “the songs of birds cannot be said to herald 
the spring, since the best songsters do not come till spring is 
half over,” is considerably weakened by W. F. R.’s reply that 
the heralds of the spring are not the nightingales, but the 
blackbirds and thrushes, which come much earlier. Iamstill, 
however, of opinion that when one sentence follows another of 
similar form, without the interposition of a conjunction, it is 
usually meant to give another aspect of the first.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. B. Mayor. 





To tae Eprror or tHe “SrecraTor.” 
Srr,—I do not profess to offer an explanation of the quatrain 
quoted by “J. D. A.” in your last issue :— 
“Forgive what seem’d my sin in me; 
What seem’d my worth since I began ; 
For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee.” 
But it is interesting to note a few more or less kindred 
passages :-— 
“ Suffice it if,—my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven, by Thine abounding grace,— 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place.” — Whittier, 
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“ But why to him confine the prayer, 
When kindred thoughts and yearnings bear 
On the frail heart the share 
With all that live P— 
The best of what we do and are, 
Just God, forgive !”— Wordsworth. 


“ Neither shalt thou be troubled overmuch 
Because thy offering—littleness itself,— 
Is lessened by admixture sad and strange 
Of mere man’s motives,—praise with fear, and love 
With looking after that same love’s reward. 
“ee a ee ee . . +» Dust thou art, 
Dust shalt be to the end. Thy father took 
The dust, and kindly called the handful—gold, 
Nor cared to count what sparkled here and there, 
Sagely unanalytic.”— Browning. 


Then there are the words of the Prayer-book :— 
“ Not weighing our merits, but pardoning our offences.” 
And Elibu:— 


“ Look unto the heavens, and see; and behold the clouds which 
are higher than thou. . ... If thou be righteous, what 
givest thou him? or what receiveth he of thine hand? Thy 
wickedness may hurt a man as thou art; and thy righteousness 
may profit the son of man.”—Job xxxv. 5. 


And, finally, the Psalm which Tennyson actually paraphrased : 


“O my soul, thou hast said unto the Lord, Thou art my Lord: 
my goodness extendeth not to thee; but to the saints that are in 
the earth, and to the excellent, in whom is all my delight.”— 
Psalm xvi. 2 (A.V.). 


~I am, Sir, &e., Marearetr Topp, M.D. 





[To tue Eprror or tre “ Sprcraton.”’] 
Srr,—Tennyson himself explained “the blowing season” as 
“the blossoming season.” See ed. of “In Memoriam” anno- 
tated by the author, p. 246.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

T. S. Linpsay. 





[To tHe Eprror or rue “Srectator.’’} 

Sir,—In the scattered writings of Joubert, collected and 
edited by Chateaubriand and published in 1838, after 
Joubert’s death, are to be found the following thoughts 
which may be useful when we are inclined to allow the 
critical faculty to carry us away :-— 

“One should be fearful of being wrong in poetry when one 
thinks differently from the poets.” 

“Do not bring into the domain of reasoning that which belongs 
to our innermost feeling.” 

“State truths of sentiment and do not try to prove them.” 
-I am, Sir, &c., A. H. Hanson Sriues. 

Downton, Wilts. 

| This correspondence must now cease. We regret that we 
have been unable to print all the letters we have received on 
the subject.—Ep. Spectator. | 





AN EPITAPH BY ARCHBISHOP ALEXANDER. 
[To tue Eprror or THE “Sprectator.”’] 
Srr,—I think you may like to be reminded of an epitaph in 
Derry Cathedral written by the late Archbishop Alexander, 
but not generally known, in memory of a young curate who 
died of fever :— 
“ Down through our crowded Ianes and closer air 
O Friend! how beautiful thy footsteps were— 


When through the seven waves of fire they trod, 

A form was with thee, like the Son of God— 

*T was but one step for these victorious feet 

From their day’s walk into the Golden Street, 

And they who saw thy walk so bright and brief 
Have marked this marble with their hope and grief.” 


-I am, Sir, &c., C. L. 





TOTEMISM AND TELEPATHY. 
{To rue Eprror or Tur “Srecrator.”’] 

‘S1r,—The connexion of pre-natal suggestion with birth-marks 
is treated with curious detail in Sir Kenelm Digby’s Discourse 
Touching the Cure of Wounds by the Power of Sympathy, 
&c. My copy is the third edition, London, 1660; see pp. 83 
et seq. In his desire to cure a lady of the habit of wearing 
patches— 

“T related unto her also the strange antipathy which the late 
King James had to a naked sword, whereof the cause was ascribed 
in regard some Scotch Lords had entered once violently into the 
bed-chamber of the Queen his mother, while she was with child 
of him, where her secretary, an Italian, was dispatching some 
letters for her, whom they hacked and killed with naked 
swords before her face, and threw him at her feet. ... 


4 





Hence it came that her son King James had such version 
his lifetime after to » naked sword that he could sor ~ 
without a great emotion of his spirits ~ 
courageous enough, yet he could never over-master hi Passions j 
this particular. I remember when he dubbed me Knight, in tia 
ceremony of putting the point of a naked sword my shoulder, 
he could not endure to look upon it, but domme Lie face 
a ne that in lieu of touching my shoulder, he had 

rust the point into my eyes had not the Duke of Bucki 
guided his hand aright” eckingtom 

Sir Kenelm told the lady, his niece, so many terrifying tales 
that although she discarded patches she said it was becanse 
her uncle had told her if she wore them 


“the infant would have a large black patch in the midst of hig 
forehead. Now this conceit was so lively engraven in her 
imagination that she could not be rid of it. And so this poor 
lady, who was so fearfull that her child might not bear some 
b'ack mark in his face she could not prevent, but that it came go 
into the world, and had a spot as large as a Crown of Gold in the 
midst of its forehead, according as she had before figured in her 
imagination: it was a daughter that she brought forth, very 
beautiful throughout, this excepted. And ’tis but few monethe 
ago that I saw her bearing the said mole or spot, which proceedeg 
from the force of the imagination of her mother” (pp. 107-8)— 


or rather, we may say, from her uncle’s singular insist. 

ence in telling her fearsome professional anecdotes, for 

which I must refer the reader to Sir Kenelm’s pages.—I am, 

Sir, &e., Witiiam Georee Brack, 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasqow. 





COLLEY HILL. 
[To tae Eprron or rus “ Specrator.”} 

Srr,—In my paper on “ Plant Protection” which I read at the 
British Association meeting at Portsmouth I stated, with the 
authority of Sir Robert Hunter, that the National Trust 
would receive with pleasure a suggestion that reservations 
sho. #1 be made for plants on certain of their properties which 
have never been common lands. 

Colley Hill, which the Trust is striving to acquire, was 
mentioned in this connexion, and in conversation with a 
representative of the Press I stated that any enclosure for 
plants would prove a sanctuary for birds, but the announce- 
ment that the Selborne Society had decided to make several 
enclosures on land to be purchased by the National Trust is, 
of course, quite premature. It is pleasant to feel that there 
is a great interest being taken in the preservation of animals 
and plants in this country, but the first step must necessarily 
be the preservation of snitable tracts of land for the formation 
of reservations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Witrrep Mark Wess, 
Honorary Secretary of the Selborne Society, 





HOMELESS CATS. 
[To rue Eprrox or Tux “ Spxctator.”"} 

Srr,—Among the 240 homeless cats taken in by the Bywater 
Street (Chelsea) Shelter during August, 64 were too weak 
from starvation to be able to stand. A servant, living in one 
of the squares near Queen’s Gate, wrote to Bywater Street 
last week asking the Secretary to go and see for herself the 
number of miserable, starved, and thirsty cats that came if 
anyone took food and stood at the open space near Stanhope 
Gardens, South Kensington, and called “ puss.” The Secretary 
went as desired. “They came in crowds, big and little, 
diseased, famished, and most terribly thirsty.” At Miss Kate 
Cording’s Shelter for Lost Cats (31 Trinity Street, Islington), 
1,829 cats and dogs were rescued or received during last 
month. We consider ourselves a humane people.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. F. 








“SYNDICALISM AND LABOUR.” 
{To tur Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—In your review of “Syndicalism and Labour ” in your 
issue of the 2nd inst. you quote the author as saying that 
“Tortelier first suggested the idea of a general strike in 1888”; 
but surely the idea of a general strike was suggested by the 
Chartists and actually attempted in the Midlands with 
disastrous results to the strikers. Seo Thomas Cooper's 
Autobiography.—I am, Sir, &c., C. PirHER. 
Castle Cary. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, oF are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be im 
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ent with the views therein expreseed or with the mode of 

ression. In euch inslances, a8 in the case of “ Letters to the 
ame ” neertion enly means that the matter or point of view is 
vonsiderod of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication, 


agreem: 








POETRY. 





GREEK FIRE. 


A BYZANTINE BALLAD. 


The City of Constantine drew in her breath, 

For the realm of the Cesars lay sick unto death, 

And the panther of Islam stalked round the last home 
Of the beauty of Greece and the order of Rome. 


She was Christendom’s City, a bulwark and stay, 
When the laurels of Italy withered away, 

Though Persian and Scythian wove a twin mesh 
And Attila’s arrows bit deep in her flesh. 


The Goth came to scourge her; she drave the Goth forth, 
And the ravening Avar, the wolf of the North. 

Of the Vandal she left but the name. From her spear 
The lion of Persia shrank growling in fear. 


Her ports were the merchants’ desire ; her abode 

The renown of artificers: porphyry glowed 

Round halls where in honour her law-givers trod : 
And she builded her dome to the Wisdom of God. 


But the wind of the desert, the Arab simoon, 

Blew dust and eclipse o’er her brilliance at noon. 
Fron Nile to Araxes the Caliph commands; 

Where Christ cast out devils the wicked one stands. 


The Sepulchre holy, Damascus the gray, 

The edge of the scimitar sheared them away. 
The walls of Cyrene girt silence; outworn 
Alexandria crouched, of her battlements shorn. 


And heretic Syria bows to the blast, 

With light-hearted Antioch, saddened at last. 
The bow of Armenia breaks ; nor avail 

The steel-coated horsemen, the chargers in mail. 


Vain, vain iron Taurus, Isauria stout: 

The Seven Lamps waned and went flickering out. 
And with paradise beckoning, hell in his soul, 
The Arab gazed long on the city, his goal. 


To him the soft gardens and slopes of the West 
Looked green as a banner his prophet had blessed, 
And white in the sunshine, beyond the blue strait, 
The City stood shining, the Guard of the Gate. 


There, bronze and fair marble flashed light, far and nigh, 
The gold of her palaces gleamed to the sky ; 

And, glory of glories, Justinian’s dome 

Swelled high o’er the younger, more beautiful Rome. 


The Saracen tents cover valley and steep, 

Like sea-birds that whiten green isles of the deep. 
Their engines are mighty; their horses neigh war; 
The dust of their trampling rolls thick and afar. 


Tall ships of the South, and beaked galleys are there 
To knot round the City the net of despair; 

But dire is the vengeance the Lord hath to wreak 
Who hath kindled his fire in the brain of the Greek. 


For the Greeks besought Christ in the day of their loss 
Where the dome of the Wisdom still lifted the cross 
That Michael, his angel, might stand in the path, 

And cast on the robber the bolts of his wrath. 


And the Lord of the lightning, whose spirits are flame, 
Gave ear to his own in the hour of their shame, 
And pitied his people and sent their desire 
The sword of His angels, unquenchable fire. 
* * * . 
In sleep ere the dawning the Basileus dreamed 
There was One that stood nigh him. Light sparkled and 
streamed 
From a rod in the radiant Messenger’s hand 
That turned where the tents of the Saracen stand. 








And flame irresistible out of it gushed, 

And heat unendurable out of it rushed. 

The Saracen camp was a roaring and smoke ; 
The sun rose on Asia and—Cesar awoke. 


To him as he brooded and wonderment clings 

The Count of the Palace a fugitive brings, 
Kallinikos, fled from the Caliph to bear 

Strange tidings and secret, would Cesar but hear. 


“Lo, weapons I bring you the City to stay, 
And make of the Moslem a mocking and prey, 
To slay as storms slay, as the thunderbolt dire, 
With torrents of quenchless and ravenous fire.” 
* * * * 
“Unchain us the harbour. No more shall we wait, 
Now speak, and with tongues of fierce fire, in the gate. 
No axe for their engines, no steel for their fleet, 
But a wrath of red burning and ho:ror of heat.” 


Like reed-beds afire on the dry autumn days 
Or the crackling of thorns in a forest ablaze, 
So the hosts of the Children of Hagar consume 
In a smoking destruction and rushing of doom. 


Winged shapes as of dragons shot o'er them and fell. 
Bolts smote them from Heaven, with hissings of hel. 
Fire runs in the dust and is rained on the flood 

Where the tubes of our galleys pour death unwithstood. 


The adders of anguish bite seaman and slave. 

They leap from the flame to seek death in the wave. 
The warrior plucks at his armour: in vain 

He shrieks to his Prophet in frenzy of pain. 


Their warships are beacons—each mast a mad spire. 
Their lances are torches, their engines a pyre. 

And riderless horses snort, sweating, wild-eyed, 
And turbans stream floating, gay weeds on the tide. 


For the Wisdom we honour doth marvellous things 

With the arrows of thought that the subtle Greek wings, 
Whose weapon of fear was a river of light, 

A golden amazement in radiant flight. 


And the right hand of cunning, the daring of brain 
That upheld us of old were a buckler again, 
When the scrolls of the ages, the Faith of the meek, 
Were saved for the West by the fire of the Greek. 
W. P. REEVEs. 








BOOKS. 


—_——_.—— 


THE COMIC SPIRIT IN GEORGE MEREDITH.* 
MEREDITH does not lack acute and sympathetic interpreters. 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan has brilliantly expounded his philosophy, 
and Mr. Richard Curle has given us a valuable and illuminat- 
ing study both of his teaching and his art. Now we have an 
American critic, Mr. Joseph Warren Beach, who in this little 
work deals with what is perhaps Meredith’s most notable and 
individual quality, the gift of “thoughtful laughter.” It is 
always risky to interpret a writer from the point of view of 
one function; the critic is apt to exaggerate its importance 
and construe everything in terms of it. But in Meredith the 
comic is fundamental; and for our guidance we possess his 
own exposition of the meaning of comedy, so that we can avoid 
the fantastic in our reading of it. We cannot think, however, 
that Mr. Beach’s work is as much that of the pioneer as he 
seems to consider it. “ The comedy itself they [i.e., the critics} 
pass by with grave unconsciousness.” We should have 
thought that the comedy in Meredith was precisely the 
element most generally appreciated and most easily estimated. 
Thirty years ago Stevenson set the fashion in calling atten- 
tion to it. Mr. Beach is a careful, acute, and frequently 
an eloquent exponent. He is a discriminating analyst of 
character and a trustworthy guide to the psychology of Mere- 
dith’s figures. He is always interesting, too, and has the knack 
of coining memorable phrases. Where we do not find him so 
trustworthy is in his appreciation of the artistic side. It is 
difficult to follow a critic who thinks Diana of the Crossways 
the “most commonplace” and “least Meredithian” of the 








* The Comic Spirit in George Meredith, By Joseph Warren Beach. London: 
Longmans and Co. (5s, net. ] 
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novels. Using comedy in Mr. Beach's own sense Percy 
Dacier seems to the present writer one of the most 
supremely comic of Meredith’s figures, and the seene in 
which he proposes to Constance Asper one of the great 
comic scenes in literature. Or take again the whole rela- 
tions of Sir Lukin with Diana. Yet Mr. Beacl declares: 
“It is precisely imagination that ‘Diana’ lacks. . . . It 
is a plain narrative of ordinary people with-no touch of 
the rare to put out the ordinary reader.” Sometimes, too, 
the perspective is doubtful. He finds it very significant 
that six novels of Meredith appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review, “which might almost have been called the organ of 
the Positivists: men earnest in the effort to construct a 
philosophy of nature and devoted to the cause of humanity.” 
But the desiccated “nature” of Positivism is as remote from 
Meredith's “ Earth Mother” as a clod from a star. In a new 
edition we would stiggest a more careful revision of the 
proofs, The book teems with misprints, and on page 172 we 
have counted four within eight lines. 

Comedy Mr. Beach defines-as “ lean humour,” that is'to say, 
humour “ divested of those appurtenances of the sensuous, of 
sentimentality, of naturalistic detail, of material accident, of 
waggish impertinent wit, that make so fat and succulent the 
work of most English humorists.” It aims at laughter, but 
only the laughter which leads tothought. Its game is folly, but 
not all follies. Some are too pitiful and tragic for the comic 
muse. The folly it aims at is the unnatural, the perversion 
into which vain and idle people drift, the pretentious—in a 
word the aberrations of-the civilized and the intelligent. As 
Voltaire wrote; almost in Meredith's words,;“Ce loisir, dans 
lequel les hommes rendus &-eux-mémes se livrent 4 leur 
caractére et & leur ridicule; cst le seul temps propre pour la 
<omédie.” ‘Lhe Comic Muse is most at. home in the drawing- 
room because it is when men are beyond the pressure of 
physical need that they become comic. She flashes Nature’s 
bull’s-eye intothe recesses of Artifice, for she is Nature’s servant. 
Unlike Tragedy, “ she does not flatter us with a sense of dusky 
mysteries and thrilling hazard. Her business is rather to 
prune the imagination, and with elarifying laughter restore 
the deluded toa right sense of values.” Yet her function 
is the same as that of the Aristotelian tragedy, though her 
means are different ; she purifies. the emotions by langhter, 
instead of by pity and terror. .The basis of the comic is the 
incongruous. Theegoist.and the sentimentalist believe that 
they cherish noble passions whereas their hearts are full of little 
withered vanities. The ordinary humorist seeks only the con- 
trast between profession and practice as in a Pecksniff, but 
Meredith goes further down and exposes, not the blatant 
hypocrite, but the subtle self-deceiver. ‘ It is the discrepancy,” 
says Mr. Beach, “ between the -real and the supposed motive 
that makes.the comedy ; the game of bluff played by the actor 
against himself, the complacent self-deception, the mock 
sublimity.” ‘The comic spirit, indeed, is no other than com- 
monsense or philosophy. It. hates; the spurious and would 
create, a true. sense of value. If it “watches ;over. senti- 
mentalism.with a birch rod,” it cheers and raises the humble. 
“Philosophy,” in Mevedith’s words, “ bids us..see that we are 
not. so pretty as rose-pink, not.so repulsive as: dirty, drab; and 
that, instead of everlastingly shifting those barren. aspects, 
the sight. of ourselves.is wholesome, bearable, fructifying, 
finally a delight.” 

-Mr. Beach analyses,Meredith’s treatment of the comic into 
a numberof .comic.types. .There..is the -wiseacre, like-Sir 
Austen Feverel, who thinks himself wiser than Nature.. There 
is the snob with a false sense.of social. values. General Ople, 
Martin Tinman, and the immortal Countess de Saldar:de San- 
corvo, Harry Richmond's father, and. the Pole Jadies are ex- 
amples, and there are. traces of the quality even ininobler.and 
robuster figures. like Evan Harrington. With the ladies Pole 
we are on the confines between snobbery. and sentimentality, 
and in the latter quality. Meredith takes an especial delight. 
The sentimentalist is the product: of a half-civilization: he 
has the ideas which make:civilization possible, but in him they 
are unrelated to fact. He is.a spiritual snob, and spiritually 
degenerate. Mr, Beach takes as the type of the complete senti- 
mentalist Sir Purcell Barrett in Sandra Belloni. ' Meredith has 
no objection, to.sentiment provided it has the stuff of life in it. 
As he says of Merthyr and Georgiana, “these were sentimen- 
talists who served an active -deity,and-not that arbitrary pro- 
jection of a-subtle selfishness which rules the fairer portion of 


our fat England.” But _in truth it is less activite ao 
selfishness in. the ideal .which. saves autawa 
being a vice. Victor Radnor in One of our Con, * 
serves a sufficiently active deity, but he fails from }j 
egoism. This brings us to Meredith's greatest o¢, “ 
studies—the dissection of egoism. Mr. Beach is ye ~~ 
on the subject. The egoist may be healthy, like Sir Willoy bb 
Patterne, or decadent like Fleetwood, but his quality is th, 
same. He is “ the selfish primitive who has extended hig 
desires to include a wide range of social gratification: th, 
complex uncivilized man talking the dialect of the consis 
civilized.” He has to observe the conventions of civilization 
and at the same time gratify the primitive lust for conquest, 
There is no true generosity in him. He cannot spend or give 
or surrender himself. “That would be the loss of the ego.” 
Such a man_is in perpetual danger of the fate of St. 
Sebastian, and terrible may be his torments at the hands 
of the Comic Spirit. A rarer figure is the decadent egoist 
whom Mr. Beach well calls the “ romantic epicure.” Such - 
one is Fleetwood in The Amazing Marriage. He is “a deluded 
and comic figure because he will build for himself, out of 
gaseous bubbles of desire, an-irideseent structure that cannot 
stand a breath of the wind of truth; and all the while the 
veritable temple of romance stands before him unrecognized’ 
as such because its stones are weather-stained in real sup. 
light.” 

Mr. Beach has an interesting discussion on the development 
in Meredith of the comic art. In bis earlier work his touch 
was uncertain. In Farina there is more clowning than 
comedy. The comic element in Richard Feverel is not the 
clear-cut, fully realized, and- acutely diagnosed thing which it 
is in the later novels. He is probably right in regarding 


in point of form, the most perfect. ‘The other comedies are 
less happily designed or less gratifying in execution; and 
while we may be deeply interested in the subject-matter and 
pleased with details of artistic virtuosity or imaginative 
splendour, there is not the same fulness of satisfaction in the 
general effect.” The Egoist is high-water mark, for the earlier 
comedies are less profound and the later less amusing. 
Co-ordinate with this development in art there is a development 
is Meredith’s “ comic philosophy.” The type becomes rarer 
and subtler ; the material for laughter is found more and more 
in qualities and characters which on the surface seem 
beyond criticism. He deals less with snobs and seli- 
conscious sentimentalists than with the splendid foursquare 
figures who at all times.have commanded the warld’s respect. 
The comic muse under Meredith’s guidance dealt with the 
follies most deadly iri his own eyes and to his ownage. But 
the history of foolishness is not ended. The very weapons of 
its exposure in one age may become its weapons of concealment 
in another. The life according to nature and the intellectual 
liberalism of Meredith will become. also in..time. a conven- 
tion; and a new Meredith, when he arrives, may have to give 
us as the type of egoist the radical Beauchamp rather than 
the feudal Sir Willonghby. 





THE TOLICE OF WESTERN INDIA* 
WueEwn Lord Curzon in 1903 appointed his.roving Commission 
to inquire into.and report on. the Indian police Sir Andrew 
Fraser and the other members of the Commission must have 
thought» wistfully of Balak the son of Zippor, and may be 
excused if they wondered whether it was their duty to follow 
the example of Balaam' the son of Beor. One somewhat 
dubious clue they’ had to guide them, Sir John Woodburn, 
the amiable and.popular Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, had 
said sundry hard things about the police of his province—hard 
things to which the: recent conduct of the. Bengali police in 
times of political, stress:and danger has furnished. the best 
answer, Lord Curzon himself was a. stickler for efficiency at 
all costs. Sir John Woddburn, one of his most trusted 
lieutenants, had roundly charged the police of Bengal with 
corruption and inefficiency. The case at first sight was one 
that called for a drastic and searching exposure of police 
delinquencies. On the other hand, the Lieutenant-Governor 
had been appointed to* his’ province late in life and had no 
personal knowledge of its peoples, of their languages or 
customs. India, after all, is governed largely by means of 
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ice. It is they who prevent, investigate, and control crime, 

aif they were 50 wholly corrupt, venal, and inefficient as 
. held them to be, there was the old answer, “ By their 
ee ou shall know them.” The Commission had a difficult 
— before them, and much curiosity was felt as to the 
nor ore result of their investigations. Only on one point 
could there be absolute certainty, and that was the con- 
yiction that to judge the Indian police by a Western 
standard would be manifestly unjust. Even if every Indian 
policeman were aS virtuous and efficient as the guardians of 
London streets, his work lay among a people whose morals 
and customs were not those of Western races, and he could 
hardly be expected to be wholly superior to his environment. 
Sometbing might plainly be said for a force which had done 

d work under difficult circumstances. But Sir John 
Woodburn had bluntly stated, apparently with the approval 
of the Viceroy, that “ the evil is essentially in the investigating 
staff, It is dishonest and it is tyrannical. It is essential for 
a real reform that there should be a bold increase in the 
wages of a staff which wields so great a power and in the 
se careful supervision” (by European superior officers ?) 
“of their work.” It is hardly surprising that the bulk of the 
witnesses examined by the Commission should have taken the 
hint thus frankly given to them bya distinguished official 
known to be in Lord Curzon’s confidence, and cursing rather 
than blessing was the prevailing note of their depositions. 
Not from Bengal only, or even from Bengal chiefly, came 
tales of cruelty, oppression, venality. It was still open to 
Sir Andrew Fraser and his colleagues to urge that the un- 
questioned defects in Indian police work were due rather to 
the faults of public morality at large than to the agency 
employed by the Government; thata marked improvement 
could hardly be expected till the classes from: which police 
officers are drawn had risen to a higher standard of civie 
probity. The Commission took the simpler expedient of 
summarizing the various charges made against the police in 


all parts of a peninsula half the size of Europe 
and of suggesting various remedies, This course 
might have been expected to please a Balak who 


wanted g plausible justification for vigorous reforms. 
But the Government of India was driven to point out that the 
Commission had gone too far in their denunciations. “The 
traditions of the police force,” it justly remarked, “are 
native, and, it may be added, so are the traditional beliefs 
regarding it.” And again, speaking of the summarized 
evidence, the Government was constrained to suy that “ even 
if each separate statement. . . is regarded as true, true state- 
ments may be so combined as to form an exaggerated picture, 
and this particular picture ... appears to the Govern- 
ment of India to convey an impression the acceptance of 
which would not be fair to the Indian police force as a whole.” 

On this hint is based Sir Edmund Cox’s interesting and 
amusing work. He has endeavoured to paint a true and vivid 
pictare of the work of the police inthe Presidency of Bombay, 
where he was a “ district superintendent” for some twenty- 
five years. He extenuates nothing, and is quite aware of the 
characteristic defects of the subordinate police in Western India. 
He points out that what passed for police administration was 
effected, well into our own time, by armed force and by the 
agency of a rude and turbulent soldiery, supplemented by the 
futile and timorous efforts of an indigenous village watch. 
He describes how Sir Charles Napier, after the conquest of 
Scinde in 1843, introduced into that province something like 
a police on European lines, and how the success of that imita- 
tation of Sir Robert Peel’s experiments in England led to its 
extension into the rest of India. 

“I know their shortcomings well,” he writes. “The faults 
that they possess are those of their country, their class, and 
of their bringing-up. I am thankful that, well as I know 
their failings, I know their qualities better. Doubtless in 
every fold there may be a few black sheep. But the vast 
majority of Indian policemen are not bad men. Careless some 
of them may be, wanting in intelligence, neglectful, and too 
constantly expectant of the traditional backsheesh, or douceur, 
‘to stimulate their energies; but they are mostly zealous and 
eminently faithful. Any extra work which falls upon them 
is done with cheerfulness and alacrity at whatever cost of 
Personal inconvenience.” 

Not otherwise might a British colonel of native infantry 
talk of his men. But for this trust, this optimistic belief that 





every race has the police it deserves, how should our officials. 
prevent and punish crime ina land where crime is not merely 
professional, but in some castes and races asacred and heredi- 
tary possession? They have to deal with subordinates drawn 
from peoples to whom the very idea of liberty based upon 
organized law and order is foreign anda novelty. They have 
to keep the peace and repress and prevent crime with one of 
the worst paid and most scanty police forces in the world. In 
the Bombay Presidency—an area twice as great as England 
and Wales—there are only two policemen for every three ir. 
this country, and each policeman only costs about one-eigath 
of what his English counterpart draws in pay. Crime is much 
heavier. In 1885 43,000 criminals, or supposed. criminals, 
were arrested in Bombay as compared with less than half that 
number in England, and in each case rather more than half 
thepersonsarrested were convicted and punished by the Courts. 
Of course theseresults involved the most assiduous and unremit- 
ting supervision by European police officersand magistrates. 
Anyone who reads Sir Edmund Cox's lively and informing 
pages with an open mind will have no difficulty in seeing why 
such supervision is necessary. The Indian policeman has his 
virtues and his faults, both characteristic of the civilization 
in which he has had his breeding. Faults such as these can 
only be eradicated by the slow secular changes in public 
morality which are hardly visible to a single generation of 
men. There is nothing here that calls for impatience, for 
exuberance of praise or blame. Such manifest faults as there 
are in the rank and file of the Indian police—and we may be- 
permitted to suspect that Sir Edmund Cox's paternal affection 
for his subordinates makes him a little kind to these—are the- 
strongest of arguments in favour of the continuance of 
British rule in its fullest vigour and completeness. Who cam 
doubt that in its dealings with crime and criminals the police 
is the department in which indigenous ideas of: administration 
display themselves in their most characteristic form? Who- 
seriously questions the conviction that the faults laid bare by 
the patient labours of the Police Commission are a working 
model of the fate that would befall thedumb millions of India 
if British guidance and example were removed? What is: 
needed is more and not less supervision and control, and Sir 
Edmund Cox bas shown conclusively how such control can be- 
converted by tactful and sympathetic European officers 
into the most loyal and friendly co-operation. Those 
who condemn the Indian police and judge them by 
impossible standards unsuited to their race and rearing 
implicitly condemn the rash aspirations of those who would 
make huge changes in the political condition of India without 
waiting for the social and moral changes which would alone 
justify quasi-democratic reforms ina land in which democratic 
sentiment has not even begun to exist. 

Of the European branch of his service Sir Edmund Oox 
says little or nothing. Yet his book is one which might well 
be placed in the hands of lads who are thinking of an Indian. 
career but shrink from the ordeal ‘of the open competition 
for the Civil Service proper. Here is work to be done that 
any Englishman may be proud to do; here is a service whose 
traditions and performances, in spite of the defects which are 
still inevitable, are honourable in the -highest degree. If ite 
rewards, pecuniary and other, are still. hardly adequate to the 
responsibility incurred, in the police, as in many other Indian 
services, there are men, Indian as well as English, who are 
content to know that they have done good work for their em- 
ployers. Nor bas Lord Ourzon’s Commission; for whatever 
purpose it was appointed, been without effect. Already some 
attempt has been made to improve the pay and prospects of 
all grades, Sir Edmund Cox’s work is a vigorous and vivid 
account of what our officers succeeded in doing under con- 
ditions that were often singularly discouraging. It deserves 
careful perusal with a mind open to all-the lessons to be 
learned from the facts impartially recorded in its pleasantly 
written and very readable pages. 

There are one or two unimportant slips and misprints. For 
instance, the honoured name of Dr. Norman Chevers, the 
author of a work on medical jarisprudence still worth reading 
for the mine of information it contains on crime and criminals, 
appears as Chivers. Names, indeed, are the writer's weak 


point, and Iris system of transliteration does not comply with 
any system, “ Hunterian ” or other, known to us. But these 
are very minor defects in an amusing and interesting work, 
the numerous anecdotes in which will probably awake many 
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‘similar reminiscences in the minds of Anglo-Indian 
weaders. 





DR. FURNIVALL* 


“Tue late Dr. Furnivall was a great “character,” and this brief 
biography with its collection of appreciations by Furnivall’s 
friends is a tribute to the human man ratber than to the man 
of letters. On Furnivall’s seventy-fifth birthday his friends 
published a miscellany in his honour; now they inscribe a 
book to his memory, and the number of contributors is much 
larger than before. The proceeds of this last volume are to 
go to the Furnivall Sculling Club at Hammersmith, and no 
one who ever made friends or fought with Furnivall—plenty 
of people did both—will dispute that a club connected with 
the river is the proper recipient of the profits. The Thames 
was Furnivall’s passion. He organized a sculling club 
in which men and women met to row and picnic 
and dance and sing; and for years they all submitted 
dutifully to the autocratic-democratic rule of Furnivall. 
The greater part of its members acknowledged that it was 
Furnivail who had found for them the joy of the river which 
they never would have discovered for themselves. There must 
be thousands of persons along the riverside between Hammer- 
smith and Richmond who were accustomed for years jocularly 
to hail “the Doctor” (as he sculled in a pair or four, or 
perhaps steered an eight, his white locks waving in 
the wind), yet never knew that “the Doctor” was a 
distinguished man of letters. Furnivall was young all his 
life. When he was well into his eighties and was given 
only six months to live, he still had the enthusiasms 
of-a boy. He possessed all his life an extraordinary 
combination of the power to serve others at no 
matter what sacrifice to himself, and the power to 
provoke others for no matter what insignificant cause. This 
man was, indeed, a “character”—an amalgam of generosity 
and of indiscretion for which he had a profound tempera- 
mental faculty. A variety of attempts, several of them by 
distinguished men, to explain his personality ought to be 
interesting, and they certainly are interesting. 

Furnivall’s interest in sculling and rowing began when he 
was at Cambridge. In 1845 he conceived the idea of building 
a boat with longer outriggers than had been used before. 

“ He therefore, with his friend, Jack Beesley of John’s, hired a 

coal-shed behind St. John’s College, and set about making 
Beesley’s craft of 15 or 16 inches, and his 12-inch wager-boat, the 
narrowest boat then on the river. Newell, who was to race Clasper 
in 1846, asked the loan of this, and would have sculled in it had 
not the jealousy of the London watermen intervened. They built 
Newell a boat on the lines of Furnivall’s, and in it he gave Clasper 
his only beating in the course of his long racing career, on 
January 18, 1846.” 
One very curious fact about Furnivall’s rowing career is that 
though he spent nearly all his leisure in cranky craft and 
often upset he never learnt to swim. In 1848 he was intro- 
duced by his friend J. M. Ludlow to a world of drink, disease, 
and hunger of which he had scarcely suspected the existence. 
The result of this revelation was the founding of the Little 
Ormond Yard School. A room was hired and furnished, and 
Furnivall and a few friends paid the rent and taught children 
there in the evenings. Furnivall’s father, a country doctor, 
was displeased at this method of spending part of an allow- 
ance intended for legal studies, and wrote to his son :— 

“We can all easily be liberal and generous with other people’s 

money. . . . With ragged Schools, Socialism, or any other ism, 
you have really no business at all. . Lawism, not Socialism, 
Schoolism, or any other ism, ought to be your End and Aim, your 
Duty, your Pleasure, and Pursuit. Don’t play at Law and work at 
School teaching. .. .” 
But Furnivall was now launched on a career of founding—the 
founding not only of teaching societies but of literary societies 
—and nothing could stop him. He founded societies as easily 
as a flash financier floats companies. 

Soon after the founding of the Little Ormond Yard School 
he came into touch with F. D. Maurice, and became a colleague 
of Maurice’s in directing the Working Men’s College. But he 
was not a man to accept and carry out other men’s ideas. He 
grafted a system of Sunday excursions on to the practices of 
the College and fell foul of Maurice. This was not alone in 


Furnivall insisted that female society should be an essential 
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part of the life of the College. Maurice was not intolerant of 
ideas, but he perhaps could not disregard the fact that 
Furnivall’s unconvertional reading of Christianity, devont 
Christian though Furnivall was for many years, happened 
to be giving way to the unorthodoxy which ended in 
agnosticism. 

A curious fact in Furnivall’s life, comparable with his 
failure to learn to swim, was that, deeply interested though he 
was in language and the origins of languages, he only once in 
his life went abroad. That was in 1858, when he took a party 
of working men to France. In 1859 the Volunteer movement 
began as a response to the demonstration of Toulon, and 
Furnivall, who was still teaching grammar at the Working 
Men’s College, joined the college corps and later became 
company commander. A member of the corps had fought as 
a sergeant in the Crimea. Furnivall could worship a hero with 
any man, and wrote of this sergeant :—“ We always cut and 
buttered his bread at tea, and paid for it, and would any of 
us have blacked his boots with pleasure.” 

Furnivall became secretary of the Philological Soeiety, and 
in connexion with it had the honour of assisting in the great 
work of the New English Dictionary. Furnivall’s idea for 
this great book outran those of many of his co-workers, who 
proposed only a supplement to older dictionaries, yet he quite 
under-estimated the amount of research that would be 
necessary. As to this, however, there is a strange conflict of 
evidence between Professor Walter W. Skeat and Sir James 
Murray, the present editor of the Dictionary. Mr. Skeat 
says :— 

“It is probable that many are entirely unawaro of the great 
services rendered to English literature and the study of the 
English language by the late Dr. Furnivall, particularly with re- 
gard to the famous New English Dictionary now being printed at 
Oxford. It is, of course, true that it owes very much to its first 
and original editor, namely Dr. Murray ; but it musz not be for- 
gotten that Dr. Furnivall’s share in it was even of superior 
importance, because if it had not been for the exertions of the 
latter there would not have been sufficient material for the former 
towork upon. It is expressly noted on each title-page of the 
Dictionary that it is founded on the materials collected by the 
Philological Society, and it is only just that the exact meaning of 
that phrase should be rightly understood.” 

Sir James Murray says :— 9 

“ But I am sure that he [Furnivall] greatly under-estimated the 

preparatory work that had first to be done, in order to carry out the 
scheme. I have in my scriptorium a small block of fifty-four 
pigeon-holes which formed his repository for quotation slips, and 
which is capable at the most of holding 100,000 quotations ; and I 
have heard Dr. Furnivall say that Coleridge thought that, when 
he had these filled, it would be time to begin to make the Diction- 
ary. The quotations now accumulated would fill some 2,500 
similar pigeon-holes and number some five or six millions, of which 
more than a million and a quarter will be printed in the Oxford 
Dictionary. But in 1860 the study of English had hardly begun; 
materials for it were still to a great extent inaccessible.” 
In this conflict of testimony we feel bound to accepi the judg- 
ment of Sir James Murray. We do not know whether there is 
a list in existence of all the societies and clubs which Furnivall 
founded, but we must not fail to pay our own tribute 
to the great usefulness of the Early English Text 
Society and the Chaucer Society. Among the others 
the Browning Society and the Shelley Society may 
be mentioned. The New Shakespeare Society gathered 
together an elect band of Shakespearean scholars, among 
whom were Sir Sidney Lee and Professor Dowden. Mr. Munro, 
the author of the short biography in this book, does not 
attempt to justify the offensive violence of Furnivall’s attacks 
on Swinburne in connexion with the New Shakespeare Society. 
Mr. Munro calls the episode the most unhappy in Furnivall’s 
public career :—*“ One would wish it had never been, but there 
it is, significant and revealing.” Furnivall was a remarkable 
example of the type of hard-hitting men who are genuinely 
surprised to find that anyone is hurt. 





THE INCOME-TAX AT HOME AND ABROAD.* 

Proressor SELIGMAN has added to his remarkable record of 
work on the principles and practive of taxation a new volume 
dealing specially with the Income-tax. This new book isa 
mine of information both upon the history of the tax in the 
country where it had birth—namely, England—and upon 
its development in other countries of the world. Here 
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in his other writings, Professor Seligman has 
shown not less interest in practical questions of administration 
than in the pure theory of taxation. The net result is a book 
to which every student of political economy will turn for infor- 
mation with regard to the tax which in most civilized countries 
is becoming, or has become, the mainstay of the revenue 
efore dealing with the Income-tax itself Professor 
Seligman devotes a very useful chapter to what he calls the 
fundamental problems of taxation. After a critical ex- 
amination of various theories he arrives at the conclu- 
sion, which practical financiers have already reached, that 
no one tax can give a completely satisfactory result. 
The general Property Tax, which plays such an important 
part in the finances of the American Commonwealth, is 
obviously unsatisfactory, because there is no necessary and 
regular relation between the amount of a man’s property and 
his disposable income. Moreover, as Americans have found, 
a Property Tax lends itself to fraudulent deception 
perhaps even more than an Income-tax. Nor is the Income- 
tax by itself a sufficient test of ability to pay, because 
the same income may represent very different amounts of per- 
sonal exertion, while a uniform tax upon income may also 
vepresent very great differences in personal sacrifice. 
These points are, of course, not novel, but they are stated 
with commendable clearness and conciseness by Professor 
Seligman. On one point we are inclined to think that he has been 
misled by his American experience. In America, as already 
mentioned, the general Property Tax is the principal 
source of State revenues, and this fact seems to have 
inspired Professor Seligman with the idea that in agri- 
cultural communities a general Property Tax is more 
convenient than an Income-tax, and necessarily takes 
precedence of it in point of time. He is therefore anxious to 
demonstrate that the direct taxes which in England preceded 
Pitt’s Income-tax were of the nature of a general Property 
Tax and not of thenature of an Income-tax. The subject is 
intricate, and there must of course always be some doubt as 
to what was in the mind of the Legislature three or four 
hundred years ago, but it is impossible to read the old Taxing 
Acts imposing the “ fifteenth and tenth,” or “the Subsidy,” 
ow the so-called Land Tax, without feeling convinced that 
in each case the Legislature was aiming at a rough kind 
of Income-tax. To begin with, land is always taxed upon 
theincome which it is supposed to yield. Professor Seligman 
argues that this was only an indirect way of getting at the 
capital value of the land. But surely it is more reasonable to 
assume that when the Legislature laid a tax upon what was 
then the commonest form of income it intended to tax income. 
This assumption is borne out by the fact that personal 
property yielding no regular income was taxed upon its capital 
value at such a rate as to be the approximate equivalent 
of the tax on rent at the current rates of interest. Finally, the 
Legislature also took account of incomes derived from direct 
personal exertion. In the earlier centuries there was not as now 
a big professional class, so that except for Government servants 
there were few people earning incomes by personal exertion out- 
side the ranks of manual workers. The difficulty of a direct tax 
on Wage-earners has been appreciated in all countries and at all 
times, but the English Legislature did not shrink from this 
difficulty, and many of the early Taxing Acts imposed a direct 
tax upon wages which the employer was required to deduct. 
We submit that these taxes are a sufficient and ample proof 
that the object in view was an Income-tax and not a Property 
Tax. It may be added that in many of the Taxing Acts where 
no special tax is imposed upon wages a poll-tax was substi- 
tuted, and that frequently the poll-tax was graduated aceord- 
ing to classes and professions, again with the obvious desire 
to secure roughly a tax upon incomes. 

In view of these facts, we feel confident that Professor Selig- 
man is wrong when he states that “the English tax at the close 
of the seventeenth century, like all its mediwval predecessors, 
was a combination of a property and produce tax.” Still 
more is he wrong when he goes oa to add that “no gains or 
profits were taxed unless, with the one exception of public 
ealaries, they were derived from visible property.” He 
is on stronger ground when he points out, as many 
previous writers have done, that in practice personalty of all 
kinds easily slipped out of assessment, so that the main 
burden of the tax fell upon the owners of land. This was a 


too, as 


system. B 


tecurring feature of our English tax system, and again and 





again did Parliament attempt to secure reform by additional 
stringency in legislation, but in the absence of an effective 
administrative system it was practically impossible to 
collect much revenue except from the owners of fixed 
property upon which distraint could be levied. This was 
not of much consequence so long as landed property 
represented the bulk of the wealth of the nation, but 
during the eighteenth century manufactures and commerce 
expanded so enormously that a tax mainly borne by the landed 
interest was obviously unfair as well as unproductive. That 
was the real meaning of Pitt’s Income-tax at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

Not the least interesting part of Professor Seligman’s 
book is the account he gives of the fierce controversy 
excited by Pitt's proposals. He also brings out very 
clearly a point which still remsins of crucial import- 
ance—namely, the relative superiority of a tax levied at 
the source to one levied upon the person. Pitt's Income-tax 
in 1799 was a direct tax upon the whole income of each 
person. This was intensely unpopular as well as unproductive. 
His successor Addington in 1803 hit upon the device of taxing 
the income where it arose instead of applying for the 
tax to the person who received the income. In order 
to avoid some of the unpopularity which the mere name 
of Income-tax evoked Addington’s tax was officially 
calied “a Tax on Property and Productive Industry.” Its 
great merit lay in dividing the various sources of inzome 
into schedules, which remain practically unaltered to this day, 
and taxing incomes in each schedule as far as possible at 
their source. The immense superiority of this system is 
proved by the fact that though the rate of the tax was halved 
in 1803 as compared with 1801 (5 per cent. instead of 
10 per cent.) the yield remained almost unaltered. 
Unfortunately, however, public opinion of the time, and 
especially City opinion, was dead against a tax affecting com- 
mercial and professional incomes; and as the war drew to an 
end the agitation became so powerful that the Government 
were compelled to abandon the tax. In view of later develop- 
ments it is interesting to record that the principal opponents 
of the tax were such leading Liberals as Lord Brougham and 
Lord John Russell. After a quarter of a century’s sus- 
pension the tax was revived again by Sir Robert Peel, 
but even then its unpopularity was so great that Peel 
had to content himself with asking for the tax for a 
limited period ; and it was not until thirty years later that the 
country became convinced that the Income-tux was a permanent 
feature of our fiscal system. Again, however, it is curious 
to note that the only prominent statesman who in these 
later years proposed to repeal the tax was the late Mr. 
Gladstone. It was the failure of bis appeal to the country 
on this issue in 1874 that finally disposed of the theory that 
the Income-tax was merely a temporary expedient. 

Professor Seligman is an enthusiastic admirer of the tax in 
its present form. He writes :—“ Under the necessary limita- 
tions of human nature it may be confidently affirmed that the 
British Income-tax is a signal example of how sound theory 
and admirable administration may combine to overcome Jong- 
continued prejudice and opposition, and may succeed in 
rendering acceptable a system at first considered obnoxious 
and undeserving of support.” There is no space here to 
touch even lightly upon the extremely valuable information 
which Professor Seligman has collected with regard to the 
Income-tax in various German States and in France, Italy, 
and Switzerland. The latter half of his book is addressed 
primarily to American readers, but English students of finance 
will find it well worth perusal. After reviewing the difficulties, 
partly constitutional and partly administrative, in the way of 
introducing the Income-tax into the United States, Professor 
Seligman propounds a scheme based mainly upon English 
lines, which, he argues, would work well under American con- 
ditions. 





THE CLIPPER SHIP ERA.* 
THERE can be no doubt that the clipper era was the most 
remarkable instance of shipbuilding skill in history. It 
sprang up suddenly on the discovery of gold in California, 
that is to say, well within the memory of many living, and it 
lasted barely twenty-five years, by which time most of the 
clippers had been burnt, or wrecked, or had foundered at sea. 


”* The Clipper Ship Era, By A. H, Clark, London: Putnam. [7s. 61. net.) 
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There was the introductory era associated with the name of 
“Nat” Palmer, the father of the great skippers, as some may 
call him; the Californian era, the great era, to which is 
attached the names of the ‘Flying Cloud’ and Captain 
Creesy; the Australian era, and the Tea Clipper era. The 
‘Red Jacket’ belonged to the Australian service, but her 
most famous passage was on her first voyage, when she went 
from Sandy Hook to the Rock Light, Liverpool, in thirteen 
days one hour. The fastest British-built clipper was probably 
the ‘ Melbourne,’ which made, when running her easting down, 
5,100 miles in seventeen days. The China tea-clippers never 
exceeded 1,000 tons register, and could not be sailed through 
stormy seas at the pace at which the great Californian clippers 
were driven, but they were the perfection of merchant vessels, 
says Mr. Clark. Certainly the most famous race of all was 
between the five tea-clippers in 1866, when the ‘ Taeping’ beat 
the ‘Ariel’ on a voyage of ninety-nine days by twelve minutes. 
The ‘ Serica’ was but four hours later, and the three actually 
went up the river on the same tide. The ‘Fiery Cross’ and 
the ‘Taitsing’ took one hundred and one days. Mr. Clark 
does ample justice to all these wonderful vessels, and amid 
the many names and statistics of the voyages he gives us an 
vecasional and, all too rare, most graphic sketch of some of the 
mre exciting moments in those stirring days. Nor does he 
foryet the men who made and sailed these beautiful vessels. 
They were the very best that New England could produce, 
men of whom their Puritan ancestors might well have been 
proud. Of the builders Donald McKay was the foremost, and 
Samuel Hall was not far behind. McKay built forty-two 
clippers, designing them in the shipyards, and seems to have 
possessed a genius for creating these splendid craft. His wife 
is still living. The portraits add much to the interest of this 
really fascinating book. 





MISCELLANEOUS ECONOMICS.* 
Miss Dopp has produced a very readable book on a technical 
subject. Economists and statesmen are more and more 
realizing the necessity of recognizing the inevitableness of 
the lines along which civilization has developed. Marx and 
. other Socialist agitators lightly declare that money is a thing 
which they will not permit in the Socialist State. An analysis 
of present conditions of industry is sufficient to show that this 
is a hard saying, and the difficulty of such a policy will be 
still further emphasized by a very brief survey of the part 
played by currency and money in the industrial development 
-of the world, Notwithstanding the errors and the crimes 
of Governments, the course. of events has an appearance of 
inevitable cogency. Mr. Herbert Spencer used to say that 
but for the interference of Governments the great “ moneyers” 
of commerce would have given us a satisfactory currency long 
before we received this boon from the efforts of legislation. 
The laws of currency, even in matters of detail, buve a 
cosmopolitan range. “The study of the financial history of 
the past century,” says Miss Dodd, “shows the predominance 
of the single standard as opposed to bimetallism, and the 
general adoption of gold as the sole standard of value in 
preference to silver.” This is not the result of legislation, but 
is the inevitable nature of commercial things. The gold 
standard is the common language of exchange, and exchange 
is the pivot on which our industrial civilization turns. Miss 
Dodd’s volume is a plain and interesting narrative of the 
aspect of our industrial life, and its importance is self-evident, 
without any further recommendation from us, 

Mr. Jackson's volume is the work of an ardent co-operator, 
who tells the history of the co-operative movement in Bristol. 
He has collected some interesting incidents relating to the 
preaching of Robert Owen in Bristol. These have a general 
interest. The main part of the book is devoted to the detailed 
history of the Bristol Stores. This will appeal more parti- 
cularly to the local reader. The volume is illustrated by 
pictures of business~ premises and local managers, which, 
appropriately enough, are of an extraordinarily prosaic type. 

Mr. Heath’s new volume on British Rural Life gives usa 





* (1) The History of Money in the British Empire and the United States. By 
Agnes F, Dodd, London: Longmans and Co, [5s. net.)——(2) A Study in 
Democracy: being an Accownt of the Rise and Progress of Industrial Co-operation 
in Bristol. By Edward Jackson. Co-operative Wholesale Society’s Printing 
Works, [2s. 6d.}——(3) British Rural Life and Labour. By Francis George 
Heath. London: P. 8. King and Son, [10s. 6d. net.|——(4) The Superstition 
called Socialism. By G. W.de Tunzelmann, B.Se. London: G. Allen and Co. 
ifs. net, ]——(5) National Trade and the National Ideal, By M. H. G. Goldie. 
*London: J. Murray, [2s..6d. net.)——{6) The Great Oil Octopus. By Truth’s 
Investigator. London: T, Fisher Unwin. [5s. net.) 





. . i, 
detailed picture of the conditions of the agricultural labourer’. 


life, his terms of employment, his home, his food and clothi 

, : d n 
and his hours of work in the different parts of the United 
Kingdom. The account is based on Blue Books and also on M 
Heath’s own personal observation. He dwells on “ the etn ' 
ing and increasing” depopulation of our rural districts wee 
trusts that “ my last five chapters will be found to provide an 
effectual remedy for the evils pointed out.” The author is in 
favour of the establishment of small freehold proprietors and 
grants of public money to assist the cultivator. This policy. 
he thinks, would be “a solid rock against which the mad 
waves ... of what is called Socialism would beat in vain.” 
Is the assumption warranted that a preportionate decrease of 
the agricultural population is necessarily an evil, and that, if 
80, it can only be combated by reversing the economic mere. 
ments of population which at present tends to flow from the 
badly paid to the better paid industries of the country? The 
opponents of Socialism who want public money for promoting 
their own panaceas are not entirely convincing. y 

Mr. de Tunzelmann appears to be a lecturer for the Anti- 
Socialist Union, and this volume is intended to be an aid to 
anti-Socialist speakers. It supplies us with an energetic, not 
to say truculent, denunciation of the Socialist theory. There 
is much excellent material in Mr. de Tunzelmann’s work, and 
we hope it will prove useful for the purpose intended. It 
labours, however, under the difficulty that the author has to 
show that money diverted from its natural course by tariff 
reform or taxation for the “social reforms” of the Unionist 
party is admirable policy, but that similar depredations by 
Mr. Lloyd George and his Socialist friends are’ mischievous: 
and ruinous to the welfare of the nation. 

The same difficulty of maintaining an eclecticism of this 
kind seems to us to render inconclusive the argument of Mr. 
Goldie’s National Trade and the National Ideal. His inquiry, he 
says, shows us that “ Great Britain is face to face with the iils 
that arise from the enforced idleness of labour-capital and witb 
those that arise from labour conditions that have become im. 
possible.” This we believe to be true in the sense that 
industry is hindered by the internecine quarrels of labour, 
the exclusion of unskilled, unorganized labour from seeking 
employment. in the skilled trades in which a monopoly is 
claimed by the trade unions, and by the insane endeavour to 
improve the conditions of unskilled labour by a policy ot 
strikes and violence which destroys the conditions under whicly 
industry flourishes. Mr. Goldie’s remedies hardly seem to us 
adequate. He enumerates nine propositions, of which the 
most operative are declarations in favour of universal military 
service, an Aliens Act,a Small Holdings Act, tariff reform, 
and a parental fostering of industry by the State—a singularly 
hopeless programme in view of the want of confidence, 
security, and reasonable liberty which now prevails. What the 
situation requires is a restoration of a belief in liberty as the 
basis of equity and of success in matters industrial. 

'l’he last book on our list is a vehement attack on the pro- 
ceedings of the Standard Oil Trust. The subject is one of 
much difficulty, and we cannot say that the title and the lurid 
cover of this volume make us confident of the judicial fairness 
of the writer. The subject was recently dealt with in these 
columns (May 20th), and litigation is still pending on the sub- 
ject. The volume before us is a statement by the prosecution— 
a necessary part of the controversy—but there is, of course, 
another side to the question. 





BEAULIEU ABBEY.* 
Tue foundation of Beaulieu (vulgo Bewley) Abbey was the 
act of a king who was not much given to such exercises of 
piety—John Lackland. It would take too long to discuss his 
motives, which, indeed, are not very clear—we are told of 
warnings conveyed by a dream—and how the monastery was 
founded, first at Faringdon in Berkshire, then in the New 
Forest, some six miles from Lymington. The name was: 
already known as belonging to famous monasteries. Whether 
it meant an admiration of natural beauty or an appreciation 
of the change worked on nature by piety and industry it is 
not easy to determine. The King endowed the abbey, which 
belonged to the Cistercian Order, with sundry manors in Berk- 
shire and elsewhere, freed it in the most comprehensive way’ 
from all taxes and imposts, and even spent a very handsome: 


*A History of Beauliew Abbey, By Sir James K. Fowler, London: The Car 
Illustrated. [10s, 6d. net. } 
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a the building. Henry III. continued his 
father’s liberality ; other benefactions followed, and Beaulieu 
became a place of considerable importance, though not in the 
first class of monastic foundations. It seems to have been, for 
a time at least, a mitred abbey. It does not, however, appear 
in Fuller's list. Still the buildings make a splendid show as 
they appear in the conjectural restoration, whieh we ‘owe to 
the ingenuity of Mr. Harold Brakspear. The precincts inclosed 
an area of fifty-eight acres ; the Abbey Church measured 336 
feet from east to west and 186 feet across the transepts from 
north to south; the cloister was a square of about 136 feet. 
“The refectory, which is the only part of the old buildings 
still standing in its integrity, now serves as the Parish 
Chureb, and has accommodation, Crockford tells us, for 500 
worshippers. And when the Dissolution came all this 
splendour was sparsely inhabited by an abbot and twenty 
monks. It is in such facts that we sce one potent cause of the 
downfall of the monasteries, They were perishing of inanition. 
The Abbey can scarcely be said to have a history. A few 
scattered notices of business transactions, all of a trivial kind, 
vemains. The catalogue of the library, made by Leland, con- 
tains just ten books. “The Cistercians of Beaulieu,” as Sir 
J. K. Fowler remarks, “were not a literary set.” One-of the 
most important matters relating to the Abbey was the-right of 
sanctuary which it seems. to have possessed, at least. during 
the latter centuries of its existence. In the sentence, 
“Qonferred in the reign of Edward III. by a Bull of Pope 
Innocent IIL,” we should read “ Innocent VI.” 





THE GROWTH OF A PLANET.* 


Mr. Grew has to take us back into a very obscure region 
indeed when he asks the question, “ How did our earth come 
into being?” He discusses Laplace’s nebular hypothesis and 
that of the spiral nebule, to which he is himself inclined. As 
‘we vead what amazing, we may say what disturbing, state- 
ments do we encounter! ‘What would happen if two solar 
systems approached sufficiently for one to capture an outer 
planet of the other? And we know that all the heavenly 
bodies are moving at a great speed. “If the approach of the 
solar systems left nothing greater’ than 500;000,000 miles 
between their centres . . . it might, and would probably, lead 
to the fall of some disturbed planet: on to one-of the interior 
suns. Then would follow an overwhelming outburst of 
heat.” Such, perhaps, we have seen .in the'flaming:up 
of the star Tau Coronz some forty years:ago. We-reach 
a little more light when we come:to “ Planatury-Analogies.” 
The other bodies of our system tell us little, butthe' Moon and 
Mars. are’ fruitful of fact-and speculation. Mr. Grew is 
doubtful, to say the least, about’ Professor Lowell’s Martian 
theories, and the canals especially, as the work ‘of a highly 
sivilized race, pathetically contending against’ hostile condi- 
tions. 'When-we come tothe’ Earth itself we. have some facts 
indeed, but nothing approaching what we should like to have. 
There are theories as to the heat of the Earth in its earliest 
history. What do we know of its heat now? Very little. 
The deepest boring we have is less than two miles deep, and 
it would cost ‘£5,000,000 to reach twelve miles.and take 84 
years, What temperature should we find? Possibly one 
of something like 800°F, Mr. Grew treats successively of the 
Earth’s shape, of voleanic action, of the .atmosphere—its 
history and its present condition—and: of the. ancient: sea. 
This brings him to the most. fiercely. disputed of all Earth 
questions—the origin of life. One ean-hardly help thinking 
that it is best left alone. Perhaps the ingenious theorist who 
declared that it came tous from some ‘other planet bad an 
ironical ‘intention of suggesting as*much. Mr. Grew has 
much to tell us of the various activities which’ the word 
connotes, and at Jast brings us to‘Man. This is, perhaps, the 
most interesting chapter in a highly interesting volume, taking 
us from the Pithecanthropus erectus down to the most highly 
developed Neolithic races. We notice in passing that ourauthor 
is, on the whole, inclined to accept Mr. Benjamin Harrison’s 
Eoliths. Would our readers like to be left with a sensation ? 
There is a very small amount of carbon dioxide in the air. 
Were this to disappear all life would perish; were it to be 
increased—a more possible suggestion—man and all the air- 
breathing creatures would meet the same fate. 


} men. 
Psucceeded in humanizing her excellent but trying husband ; 
tthe former renders her sudden resolve to leave him for good 
‘and all well-nigh incredible. 


NOVELS. 


MRS. MAXON PROTESTS.* 


Mr. AntHony Hore makes in his new novel an eminently 
characteristic contribution to the perennial controversy, “Is 
marriage a failure?” It is turned:out in thoroughly work- 
manlike style, it abounds in shrewd observations, embodies 
the wisdom of the intelligent man of the world, and it is 
discreet in its handling of dubious situations. The story is 
told with urbanity, detachment, and at times with a cer- 
tain subdued humour. But the general impression is neither 
exhilarating nor stimulating. Mr. Anthony Hope bas not 
the zeal of the propagandist. .He writes of the established 
order and those who revolt against it’in a spirit of equall: 
sympathetic but somewhat wearied acquiescence. Th. 
social code, he shows us, works out harshly in certain 
cases, but. those who break its rules have always to pay 
for transgressing them, and the trouble is that they 
are not always made ofthe stuff which enables them 
to aecept their outlawry with equanimity. That is 
not the sort of lesson which will satisfy either enthusiastic 
feminist emancipationists or supporters of the status quo. In 
fiction, as in Irish politics, there is not mueh room for the 
moderate man. 

Mrs. Maxon, with whose “ protest” we are concerned, was 
the daughter of a poor clergyman. and married a handsome, 
deeply religious, and rising barrister. Cyril Maxon, K.C., 
was one of those frigid prigs who have not a single re- 
deeming vice, while Winnie was an attractive young woman 
who was starved for lack of admiration, though her husband 
was fond of her in his egotistic way. He expected her to regulate 
her wishes strictly in accordance with his own and to suppress 
her individuality. He was in short a bit of a moral 
bully, and somewhat patriarchal in his view of matrimony, but 
otherwise a young Aristides. ‘They had been married some 
years, and it is hardly necessary to add that their only chil. 
had died. (When will novelists, if only by way of a change, 
give us for heroines revolting matrons who abandon, not only 
their husbands, but large families of children?) But 
Winnie, if she thought herself treated like a door-mat, appears 
to have acquiesced calmly enough for'a considerable time. 
We gather that she was a timid woman to the end of the 
chapter, also that'she had a most persuasive way with all 
The ‘latter’ quality makes us wonder why she never 


We ought to have heard more 
of their home life to enable us to understand how so amiable 
and unassertive a woman came to hate a‘man who was at least 
honourable, straight, and clean-lived. With-the data before 
us the motive of her action is quite inadequate. 

Mrs. Maxon, having quitted her husband, goes on a pro- 
longed visit to some highly unconventional cousins, patrons of 
faddists, antinomians, and cranks of all:sorts, who encourage 


-her in her revolt, and aid and abet ber in forming an irregular 


alliance with a young man of artistic tastes but bourgeois 
parentage. They set-up house together, but the dead weight of 
tradition and the steady pressure of his family are too much for 
Godfrey Ledstone, who deserts his mistress in order to “range 
himself” by a respectable marriage. Maxon, on principle, re- 
fuses to take action against his wife until the opportunity of 


‘marrying a lady of rank overbears his scruples, and Godfrey 


is punished for his cowardly reticence by losing his fiancée. 
Meantime the deserted Winnie has made a fresh start under 
the wing of Mrs. Lenoir, a widow who has lived down. a 
stormy past, and under the alias of Miss Wilson engages the 
affections of a promising young officer. At the advice of her 
patroness she abstains from enlightening Major Merriam 
about her antecedents until the undefended divorce suit has 
been tried, with the result that he reluctantly sacrifices her to 
“the regiment.” They part good friends, and, on the death of 
Mrs. Lenoir, Winnie returns to the roof of her Bohemian cotsins 
and marries an Irish journalist, who, though ‘a’ Reman 
Catholic, resolves to defy the ordinances of his Church. 

The author's comment on Winnie's career of self-assertion 
is Lest expressed in his own words. When her Irish lover 
rallies her with being wrongheaded, she replies that it'was not 
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her fate to settle questions, but that it seemed as if she 
couldn't help raising them :— 

“To those who would see design in such matters—in the inter- 
action of lives and minds—it might well seem that here she put 
her finger on a function to which she had never aspired,. but for 
which she had been effectually used in several cases. She hai 
raised questions in unquestioning people. Her management of 
her life put them on inquiry as to the foundations and the 
canons of their own. For Dick Dennehy even her chimney-pots 
had streaked the sky with notes of interrogation! She had 
been, as it were, a touchstone, proving true metal, detecting the 
base, revealing alloy; a test of quality, of courage, of faith; an 
explorer’s shaft sunk deep in the ore of the human heart. She 
had struck strata mre auriferous, she had come upon some 
sheer dross, yet the search left her not merely hopeful, but already 
enriched. Twice she had found gold—in the soldier who would 
not desert his flag even for her sake, in the believer who, 
for her soul’s sake and his love of her, flung himself on the mercy 
of an affronted Heaven. Both could dare, sacrifice, and dedicate. 
They obeyed the call their ears heard, though it were to their own 
hurt—in this world or, mayhap, in another. There was the point 
of union hetween the man who forswore her for his loyalty’s sake 
and the man who sheltered her against his creed. In the small 
circle of those with whom she had shared the issues of destiny she 
had unsettled much; of a certainty she had settled nothing. 
Things were just as much ‘in solution’ as ever; the welter was 
not abated. Man being imperfect, laws must be made. Man 
being imperfect, laws must be broken or ever new laws will be 
made. Winnic Maxon had broken a law and asked a question. 
When thousands do the like, the Giant, after giving the first- 
comers a box on the ear, may at last put his hand to his own and 
ponderously consider.” 


Mr. Anthony Hzpe always writes well, but he has seldom 
used his talents to so little purpose as in this half-hearted 
onslaught on the established social code. His somewhat flabby 
toleration will offend the orthodox while he is not nearly 
audacious enough to satisfy those who hold that the family 
system has broken down and needs a drastic revision. Winnie 
is at best a havering sort of molluscous creature, who makes 
no strong appeal to the sympathies of the reader; none of the 
other characters excites more than a mild interest or contempt ; 
and the faint vein of comedy which occasionally emerges is 
insufficient to mitigate the general dreariness of the whole. 





The Long Roll. By Mary Johnston. (Constable and Co. 6s.) 
—It is not an easy task to review this book; perhaps there is a 
special difliculty in reviewing it in the columns of the Spectator. 
One can hardly help thinking wrat would have been said by a 
critic writing here some forty-eight years ago when nine middle 
and upper class Englishmen out of ten were hot partisans of the 
South, and the Spectator was raising an almost solitary voice on 
the other side. Practically this is a history of the great American 
Civil War, at least of the earlier part of it, when most people 
still believed that the Confederates would triumph. And it is a 
history not by any means written according to the scientific 
method. We have indeed maps—curious features to be found in a 
novel—we have a most careful collection and arranging of details; 
no professed historian could have been more painstaking, but the 
hand of the partisan is to be seen everywhere. When we are told 
about the causes of the war, when the question of State 
rights is discussed, and on the many points of controversy 
that occur as the story is told, we hear, so _ to 
speak, but one side. We do not blame Miss Johnston: does 
she not dedicate her book to the memory of Confederate soldiers ? 
And anyhow this is not the place to review a history. Still there 
is something that we can say. There is an admirable picture of 
“Stonewall” Jackson. He is the hero of the book, and he lives 
before us in something of the way in which Holbein, or 
Rembrandt, or Watts made men and women live on their canvas. 
It is wonderful to see how “ Fool Tom Jackson,” whose ways and 
plans no one understood, except that he was a most unmerciful 
master with his insistent “Press forward, men,” grew in the 
hearts of the army to be the hero whose death overwhelmed 
a people with grief. And there are smaller men, all pictured 
for us with admirable skill. There is Allan Ford, for 
instance, schoolmaster at Thunder Run, who promptly closes the 
school when he knows that men are wanted at the front; there is 
the hero of the romance, as distinguished from the history, a fine 
type of the soldier: his spy adventure as Lieutenant McNeill is 
one of the best things in the book; there is Stephen Duff, liar and 
thief, for we have not to believe that all the Confederates were 
heroes. There is even a heroine, and an excellent one, too, though 
we are not permitted to see her as we expected in Miss Johnston’s 
last chapter.. Why should we care about such trivial existences 
when a great soldier is being carried to his grave ? 

The Glory of Clementina Wing. By William J. Locke. (John 
Lane. 6s.)—There are two weak spots in this novel. The first is 














; EE ee 
the madness of the hero, Quixtus. A series of blows at his faith in 


human nature suddenly unhinge his mind, and drive him into all 
sorts of malevolent mischief. A second shock restores him to 
sanity. Of course the moment anyone is stated to be off his 
mental balance it is not necessary to make his doings credible bat 
the vagaries of Quixtus make somewhat dull reading. A socong 
impossible situation is the equally sudden transformation, 
of that untidy artistic genius, Clementina Wing, into an 
exquisitely dressed and correctly behaved great lady of 
fashion. There is an old proverb, “It is not the cowl makes the 
monk,” and it is quite certain that a few Worth gowns wil] not 
make a great lady of fashion and teach her to wear them with perfect 
ease and naturalness. The author also condemns his heroine to a 
perpetual career of tight lacing, which certainly would not tend to 
make her either an agreeable or a healthy member of society. 
Apart from these transformations the book is entertaining 
and the early study of the untidy Clementina is extremely 
well done. No reader can help sympathizing with the 
strong, ugly, intellectual female who, although generally indif- 
ferent, every now and then bitterly regrets the loss of her 
opportunities of charming the other sex. The mimor characters 
are well drawn, and the book is an interesting study of tempera- 
ment, the mild character of Ephraim Quixtus in his sane moods 
and the fiery energy of Clementina being finely contrasted, 


ReapaBLte Noverts.—The Story Girl. By L. M. Montgomery 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 6s.)—A pleasantly fanciful picture 
of young life in which the chief figure is a great actress of the 
future. A Rolling Stone. By B.M. Croker. (F. V. White and 
Co. 6s.)\—A very pretty love story from which we learn howa 
stone is made to stop rolling.——Unconfessed. By Maxwell Gray, 
(John Long. 6s.)—The setting of the story is excellent; the story 
itself is not so good.——The Voice of the Forest. By Joseph Burtt 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—A powerful story of the traffic in slaves 
as it is still, or was but recently, carried on in Africa ——In 
Different Keys. By I. A. R. Wylie. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—The 
minor key predominates, but we are allowed some relief. All the 
twelve tales are effective. 











SOME BOOKS OF TITE WEEK. 


oe 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not lem 
veserved for review in other forms,] 


We notice together, and with a brevity which is not suitable to 
their interest and importance, three volumes of the “Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges.” (Cambridge University Press.)— 
These are An Introduction to the Pentateuch, by A. T. Chapman, 
M.A., 3s. 6d. net; Ezodus, by 8. R. Driver, D.D., 3s. 6d. net; anda 
Numbers, by A. H. MeNeile, D.D., 2s. 6d. net. In the first of these 
volumes Mr, Chapman gives a timely account of the Higher 
Criticism, what it really is, and what are the limits of its office. 
Criticism is of three kinds: Textual, Literary, and Historical. 
No sharp dividing line, indeed, can be drawn between them; 
some questions lie on the border lines; this is especially true of 
the Literary and Historical. Dr. McNeile appropriately instances 
those questions that concern the authorship of the various pro- 
phecies of Isaiah. And it is the literary criticism with which that 
commonly called Higher is mainly identified. Every book worth 
study must be regarded as its proper object; to exclude it 
from the Bible is not by any means good service to the 
cause of religion. Dr. McNeile sees four documents at least, of 
varying age, in the Pentateuch, or rather the Hexateuch, for 
Joshua is regarded as belonging essentially te the same division 
of the Scriptures.” In both Exodus and Numbers we see the 
important question of the numbers given in the narrative of the 
Hebrew emigrants is treated. Nothing could be more conveniently 
taken as a test question by which the contention between the 
conservative and the reforming critics may be decided. ‘The land 
of Goshen may have sufficed for a pastoral population of some 
six or seven thousand, and the peninsula of Sinai at present 
supports a population not much greater. On the other hand, 
the Hebrews are represented as having numbered about two 
and a half millions. Neither Dr. Driver nor Dr. MeNeile 
can accept the ingenious conjecture of Professor Flinders Petrie 
which identifies the word for thousand with the word 
for family or hearth. And it is scarcely sufficient to refer 
to the notorious inaccuracy of the numbers in all ancient ant 
not a little modern history. It is clear that the Hebrew 
writers found in these huge numbers a testimony to the dignity 
of the early history of the race. It is in strict analogy with this 
that we find no trace in Egyptian history of an event which the 
Hebrew story represents as of transcendent importance. The 
student will find these three volumes of the greatest value. ——Witl: 
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mention two volumes of the series “The Revised 
Version,” edited for the use of schools (same publishers. 1s. 6d. net 
each). These are The Book of Joshua, by the Rev. P. T. Boyer, 
and James and Hebrews, by Arthur Carr, M.A. Mr. Carr is, we see, 
inclined to give a very early date to the Epistle of James; as to the 
vuthorship of Hebrews he favours the view that the main body of 
ais epistle came from some disciple of St. Paul, and that the 
apostle himself added the last chapter. 


them we may 





Khont-Non-Nofer. By H. K. W. Kumm, Ph.D. (Marshall 
Brothers. 6s.)—Dr. Kumm has seen many parts of Africa, but in 
this book he concerns himself chiefly with the Sudan, and indeed 
this is a region large enough and important enough in every way 
to be an adequate subject. As to magnitude it is larger than all 
Europe minus Russia: it contains some thirty million inhabit- 
ants. Dr. Kumm thinks the larger estimates exaggerated, and 
it is the scene—on this point Dr. Kumm is very emphatic—of a 
conflict between Christianity andIslam. Every Mohammedan is a 
missionary for Mahomet; it is by no means true that every 

Christian is a missionary for Christ. Nor is the reason difficult 
to find. Aman may be avery zealous preacher of the Crescent 
without denying himself; but the Cross demands this qualifica- 
tion. Another thing that makes for Islam is its freedom from 
race prejudice. The difference between brown and black is not so 
great as that between white and black, and Christianity is the 
white man’s faith. Dr. Kumm has much that is most striking to tell 
us. There is something about slave-hunting which he quotes from 
a Mission superintendent: “ My little boy Rabo has come in... he 
remembers the time when he was brought from Laka to Ngaum- 
dere, He tells me how he has seen slaves who refused to go on 
clubbed to death and cut down with swords. He has seen his 
brother brained with a stone and his father shot and killed with 
a poisoned arrow ”—a pretty experience for a boy of twelve ! We 
are brought into closer contact with missionary life in An English- 
woman’s Twenty-five Years in Tropical Africa, by George Hawker. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Mrs. Lewis spent the first part of 
her twenty-five years in the Cameroons (about five degrees north of 
the Equator), the second at or near San Salvador (a little more than 
that distance south of it), and finished it and her life at Kimpere, 
on the Lower Congo, where she was in charge of the female side of 
a missionary training college—a most undesirable locality, it 
would appear from the description, though doubtless there were 
good reasons for the selection. As we read the story of this devoted 
woman’s life the first impression is the tragical element. She 
was betrothed to a missionary at work in the Cameroons, and he 
died a few weeks after the engagement was made—by letter. 
Her husband’s first wife died during her honeymoon of fever; 
all through the time is marred by the loss of friends and col- 
leagues. It was, of course, crowded with work, and doubtless she 
found there a great consolation. We cannot give any summary of 
it, nor judge of its results. Our readers will not find the time 
ill-spent if they do that for themselves. We must be content 
with the briefest mention of A History of Christian Missions in 
South Africa, by J. Du Plessis, B.A. (Longmans and Co. 10s. 6d.) 
—This is a comprehensive survey of all Christian effort in South 
Africa, more detailed as regards the earlier efforts than the later, 
a judicious plan because recent work has copious records of its 
own, as anyone may see who looks at the useful bibliography 
which forms Appendix IV. 











A History of the Ancient World. By George Willis Botsford, 
Ph.D. (Macmillanand Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—This is a book to which 
it is not easy to do justice. When we say that eighty pages are 
given to “the Oriental Nations,” about two hundred and fifty to 
Hellas, and nearly the same amount to Rome and the first eight 
centuries of our era—Professor Botsford’s limit being the corona- 
tion of Charlemagne—we indicate the cause. Literary form is 
necessarily made subordinate; the volume is emphatically a 
teacher’s book, and must be judged by the results which a teacher 
can work out by its help. In this way, so far as our inspection 
has gone, it seems likely to be useful. Professor Botsford takes 
the leading facts of the story which he has to tell, puts them 
clearly, and keeps a due sense of proportion in his treatment of 
them. We cannot always, indeed, accept his estimates of men 
and things. Themistocles and Aristeides “ were much alike in moral 
character. In genius Themistocles was vastly superior.” This 
last certainly is true, but does not all the evidence go to prove 
that he was not personally disinterested? It must be with con- 
siderable modification that the teaching of Socrates can be said to 
have “strengthened the traditional faith.” If by “traditional” 
18 meant “ popular,” the absolutely non-moral conception of divine 
beings that the average Greek accepted, he was wholly against 
it. Itistoo broad a statement that “before the period of exile 
most of the Hebrews were worshippers of the various Semitic 
gods,” that it was a minority which worshipped Jehovah. The 








value of the book is greatly enhanced by the many illustrationg 
and bibliographies, 





Golf for Girls. By Cecil Leitch. (George Newnes. Is. net.)~ 
Other readers besides those mentioned in the title may Jearn much 
from this little book. There are valuable hints about driving, 
putting and other strokes, about the use of various clubs—we 
notice a special commendation of the niblick—in short, about the 
whole art of golf-playing. Of course, no one can really learn very 
mych even from the best and most practical of books; but this 
seems likely to be as worthy as any. We would instance the 
hints as to the causes and cures of “slicing,” “putting,” &c.—— 
Golf for the Late Beginner. By Henry Hughes. (John Long. 1s. 
net.)—Mr. Hughes gives some good counsel, which we shall not 
attempt to criticise. 





The Motor Routes of England. By Gordon Home, assisted by 
Charles H. Ashdown. (A.andC. Black. 5s. net.)—This is the 
second volume of the series (so far as it deals with England), the 
first treating of the Southern “ South of the Thames” section and 
this with the “ Western.” The main or trunk route passes through 
Dunstable, Shrewsbury—we omit some of the names—Llandudno, 
Bangor, Dolgelly, Lilangurig, Abergavenny, Gloucester, Oxford, 
London, a total of 648 miles, and there are various “loops” to 
places of interest off the main line, 








Maaazines anp Seria Pusrications.— We have received the 
following for September :—The Pall Mall Magazine, the Century, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, the Girl’s Own 
Paper, the Educational Review, the Vineyard, the Cornhill Magazine, 
Le Monde, Current Literature, Baily’s Magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the North American Review, the Parents’ Review, the 
Expository Times, the English Church Review, the Munsey, the 
Tustrated Poultry Record, Sewance Review, the Dominion Medical 
Monthly, the Englishwoman, Law Magazine and Review, the Empire 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, United Empire, Everybody's Story 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, the University 
Monthly, the World’s Work, Scribner's Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, 
the Forum, Church Quarterly Review, Sociological Review, tho 
Financial Review of Reviews, Metal, the Ecclesiastical Review, tho 
Churchman, Industrial Canada, the United Empire, Peru of To-day, 
the State, Krytyka, the Charity Organisation Review, Garden Cities 
and Town Planning, Popular Science Monthly, the Treasury, Nash's 
Magazine, 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Aflalo (F. G.), Behind the Ranges, 8V0 .......cs000 sessssseessee0e-€M, Seeker) net 10/6 
Aldin (C.), Puppy Tails, 400. ............ccccceesceeeeceeres (Lawrence & Jellicoe net 26 
Allan (W.), The Christian Teachings of Coin Mottoes, cr 8vo ...(8.P.C.K.) 30 
Armfield (C.), Sylvia's Travels, 8V0  .............ccceessesenseerencenseeenenes (Dent) net 6/0 
Ballard (¥.), Determinism, False and True, cr 8vo 






(Methodist Book Room) net 6/0 
Banfield (E. J.), My Tropic Isle, 80 ............:c0.ceccserereereeeeseneees (Unwin) net 10/6 
Besant (A.), The Immediate Future and other Lectures, cr 8vo 
(Theosophical Pub. Society) net 2/6 
Rird (R.), The Forward in Love, ¢r 8V0 ........ccessesseeseres (Herbert & Daniel) 6/0 
Birmingham (G. A.), Lalage’s Lovers, Cr 8VO......c00pee.se-seeeeeenees (Methuen) 60 
Bone (F.), The Hidden Highway, cr 8vo ........... . {R.T.8.) 60 
Boyd (M. 8.), The Mystery of the Castle, cr 8vo. (Nisbet) 50 
Bracken (M.), A Legacy of Light, cr 8vo ......... ... (E, Stock) 6/0 
Campbell (J. M.), Grow old along with me, er 8vo .,..............(Oliphant) net 3/6 
Clark (H. W.), The Book of the Seven Ages, 12mo...(Herbert & Daniel) net 3/6 
Claxton (W. J.), Methodical Nature Study, 8vo ........ ‘ .. (Blackie) net 6/0 
Clowes (E, M.), On the Wallaby through Victoria, cr 8vo (Heinemann) net 6/0 
Collodi (C.), Pinocchio, roy 16M .............:csssecensepererenneneenees ....(Dent) net 5/0 
Conyers (D.), For Henri and Navarre, cr 8V0 ..............+..+.+....(Hutehingon) 6/0 
Cooper (L.), A Concordance to the Poems of William Wordsworth, 4to 
(Smith & Elder) net 42/0 
Worsican (The), A Diary of Napoleon’s Life in his own Words, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 7/6 
Cowper (E. E.), The Captain of the Waterguard, er 8yo .......... (S.P.C.K,) 2/6 


Craik (Sir H.), The Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon, 2 vols, 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 21/0 





Czapeck (F.), Chemical Phenomena in Life, 12mo ..............+.+: (Harper) net 2/6 
D’Artemont (L. L.), A Sister of Louis XVI,; Marie-Clotilde de France, 

BO BOER 0000000ccsveres-corccversenentevessenscocccsoscopoocsssessognseseeses ...(J. Murray) net 7/6 
Drummond (M, H.), The Story of Quamin, cr 8vo ... (Putnam) net 5/0 
Duclaux (Mme.), The French Ideal, 8v0 ............000+ (Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 
Elliot (G. FP. 8.), Chile, 8V0 .........ccecccceecseeeeees en .... (Unwin) net 10/6 

(Unwin) 346 


Evans (H.), Sir R,. Cremer, Life and Work, er 8vo 3 
Farrer (R.), Among the Hills, 8V0 ... .........:00csee0-+ (Headley) net 10/6 
Forbes (G.), Puppets, a Work-a-Day Philosophy, 8vo......... (Macmillan) net 3/6 
- Penney, 2 vols, 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Greene (F. V.), The Revolutionary War and the Military Policy of the 
ee a ae SL 
Grey (H. G.), St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 8vo ............(R. Scott) net 3/6 
Gross (H.), Criminal Psychology, 8V0...............:00:+0-+0.++-.-( Heinemann) net 17/0 
Hall (T. C.), Social Solutions in the Light of Christian Ethics, er 8vo ne 
‘ 
26 
76 





Fox (George), Journal, edited by 


(Methodist Book Room) net 

Harris (FP. H.), Plays for Young People, cr 8vo (Cassell) net 

Hassall (A.), The Life of Napoleon, 8V0 .........:0-sceeecseeeeess ..(Methuen) net 
Henderson (A.), The Twenty-seven Lines upon the Cubic Surface, 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 


4/6 






Herbert (J. A.), Mluminated Mannecripts, roy 8vo............ (Methuen) net 25,0 
Hillis (N. D.), The Contagion of Character, Cr BYO ,,...55+-.++++ (Oliphant) net 36 
Hollis (G.), In a Royal Nursery, Cr 8V0_ .......cccescssenpesterserereesss (S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Hyatt (S. P.), The Makers of Mischief, cr 8V0..,..ss00:04:00-++ (T. W. Laurie) 60 


5/0 
60 
36 


India and the Durbar, 8V0 ..........0..ccccsceecseeneene ++e+ees( Macmillan) net 
Irvine (H. D.), Royal Palaces of Scotland, 8vo vanes .... (Constable) net 
Jacobs (W. W.), Ship’s Company, Cr 8VO  ....s.seeeeee0s (Hodder & Stoughton) 
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Jerrold (W.), The Danube, 8v0 ~~ (Methuen) net 10/6 
Kaiser (J.), Systematic he TOY BVO.....ccctsseeeereeeereeeees(Le Pitman) net 12/6 
Kennedy (S. B.), Nwy er 8vo ... seeniinteisinadeds (H Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Kluckevsky (V. 0.), A History of Russia, v VOL, 1.5 BVO .....0..0000008 (Dent) net 7/6 
Lady of the Decoration, The. By W; Utigawa, ro y. 16mo 
odder « ‘Stoughton) net 6/0 
Leaming (T.), A Philadelphia Lawyer in the London, 8v0 ......... (Bell) net 8/6 
Leighton (M. C.), The Bride of Dutton Market, cr 8vo ...... (Ward & Lock) 6, HH 
Letters of an Englishman (The), cr 8V0.........-.::00:seeseceeeeeees (Constable) net 3/6 
— (E.F.), The Hortons of Howroyde, 4to, issued by the Compiler ...... 14/6 
Low (S.), De Quincey, cr 8V0 ........... (Bell) net 3/6 
McCabe (J.), The Empresses of Rome, ___ eee . (Methuen) net 12/6 
Macfall (H.), A History of Painti : French possennnin GED scccctcee (Jack) net 7/6 
Mackie (J.), Black Man’s Rock, cr a saan (Nisbet) 2/6 
Macnaughton (S.), Peter and Jane, GID wcnncnvenccncanantncnvetcnsesnand (Methuen) 6/0 
Macnutt (F. B.), The Inevitable Christ, 8V0 ................c000000 (R. Scott) net 3/6 
Mainwaring (A.), Crown and Company, poe beens .(A, L. Humphreys) net 30/0 
Marchmont (B.), Redwood Ranch, cr 8V0 ..............ccccceeceeeeseeeeee (S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Marsden (O. 8.), The Miracle of Right Thougist, er 8vo 3/6 
_——— EE) | Se eR ( 6/0 
Massee (G.), British Fungi, 8V0 ..............cccccseceeeeeceeeeseeeees (Routledge) net 7/6 
Maynail (E.), Casanova and his Time, 8vo............... (Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
Milligan (W.) and Wingrave (W.), Diseases of the Ear, for Senior Students 
Ey SI TIE carscconnsianutinneussicnssntesunnasuapatetiatoons (Macmillan) net 15/0 
Muir (T.), Theory of Determinants, ‘vol. ii., 8v0. (Macmillan) net 17/0 





Munro (H.), Before Dawn, roy 16M0  ..............0..ccceeeeeeeeeeeee (Constable) net 5/0 
Murray (D. A.), Christian Fath and the New Psychology, cr 8vo 
(Oliphant) net 6/0 
Myers (C. 8.), Text Book of Experimental Psychology, two vols., 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 


Nichols (W. B.), The Eagle and the Pelican, cr 8vo .................. (Nutt) net 2/6 
Nisbet (J.), The Elements of British Forestry, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) net 5/6 
Norman (Mrs. G.), Delphine Carfrey, Cr 8V0...........0....0sseecereeeee (Methuen) 6/0 
— sneaes, teste by L. Chisholm, roy 8vo.................... (Jack) net 5/0 
n (C.), A History of the Peninsular War, vol. iv., 8vo 

(H. ovate net 14/0 
Oppenheim (E. P.), The Double Four, cr 8¥0 ........0..ceeecceeeeeeeeeees assell) 6/0 
Osten (M.), Queer Patients, Cr BVO ..........cccscseceeeeceetreeceereeees (Simy Sin) a net 3/6 







semen: & Stoughton) 6/0 


Oyen (H.), Joey the Dreamer, cr 8vo ......... 
if ..(Methuen) net 12/6 


Pears (Sir E.), Turkey and its People, 8vo .. ‘ 
Penny (F. E.), The Rajah, cr 8vo ................ ad ‘ hatto & Windus) 6/0 
Porter (G. 8.), The Harvester, cr = pie "(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Pottle (E.), The Little Village, Fe (A. L. Humphreys) net 3/6 
Prince (L. C.), The Sense and Weenencs of Christian Science, cr 8vo 
(Low) net 5/0 
uiros (C. B. de), Modern Theories of Criminality, 8vo.. mo net 14/0 
it (R.8.), =e Palaces of England, 8vo...... . och Yonstable) net 6/0 
Robertson (A. T.), The Glory of the Ministry, er 8vo .... —- phant) net 3/6 
Sadler (S. H.), Jenny, a Character Sketch, cr 8vo .................. outledge) 2/6 
St. Germain (C. de), The Study of Palmistry for Professional Purposes, 
RET EE ee ..(T. W. Laurie) net 21/0 
Schaffer (M. T.8.), Old Indian Trails, er 8vo... ....(Putnam) net 7/6 
Scudamore (C. ), Heroic Lives of the Nineteenth Century, cr 8vo 


(Routledge) 3/6 
Seymour (Sir E. H.), My Naval Career and Travels, 8 
(Smith & Elder) net 10/6 





Shiel (M. P.), The Pale Ape and other Pulses, cr 8vo ......... (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Smedley (C.), The Emotions of Martha, er 8V0............ cccccccceeeceeees (R.T.S.) 6/0 
Stewart (R. W.), and eye A> .), Senior Heat, cr 8vo. ..e (Clive) 3/0 
Sutherland (J.) ert of ultann, er 8vo (Harper) 6/0 


Swift (Jonathan). Correspondence, vol. ii., edited by F. E. Ball, 8vo 
(Bell) net 10/6 


Tempest (E.), The pouite of Diana, cr 8vo ............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Tiddeman (L. E.), Molly’s Decision, er 8V0 ................ . cceeeceeees (S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Townshend (D.), ‘The | Children of Nugentstown, OD .ntcmensitans (Nutt) 3/6 
Trine (R. W.), The Land of Living Men, er 8vo ..... (Bell) net 4/6 


‘Trites (W. B.), Life: a Novel, cr 8vo..... -. (Green Lane Press) 6/0 
‘Troubridge (Lady), The Creature of C ircumstance, er 8vo (Mills& Boon) 6/0 


Trowbridge (W. R. H.), Daughters of Eve, 8vo ...... (Chapman & Hall) net 15/0 
Vaizey (Mrs. G. de H.), Cynthia Charrington, a (Cassell) 6/0 
Vivian (E. C.), Wandering of —— NE clinctanieatecinteanbust (A. Melrose) 6/0 


Wagner (R.), Family Letters, cr 8 a ‘(Macmillan) net 3/6 
Walters (J. C.), Phases of Dickens, 1812 ~1912, er 8v0 | 
(Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 


Weathers (J.), ba I TIDY 5 nicinsenssnsiivincainelcatens .(J. Murray) net 15/0 
Westerman (P. F.), The Winning of the Golden Spurs, c r 8vo... (Nisbet) 5/0 
Whitaker (C. W.), Illustrated Historical, Statistical, and ‘Topographical 
Account of the Urban District of Enfield, eee .. (Bell) net 15/0 
Whitehorn (A. L.), Wonder Tales of Old Japan, roy 8vo ............ (Jack) net 3/6 
Williams (H. N.), A Princess of Adventure : Marie Caroline Duchesse de 
I UIs int nal lion tledeen elena inten ienedianennandaiunaniediinivdstinell —— net 15/0 
Wilson (D. A.), East and West, cr 8vo... ....(Methuen) 6/0 
Wood (R. 8S.), Organized Games for the Play ground, er 8vo . she wemillan) 2/6 
Wy att (A.), The Schoolgirl Princess, cr 8vo ..................... .... (Nisbet) 2/6 
Wyllarde sas ys ‘The Unelicial Honeymoon, er 8V0 1... “Gite thuen) 6/0 
\ — ——a = = — 


ae BERTY’S 


BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
Regent Street, London. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSU RANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





INVESTED FUNDS......£77,000,000. 


CLAIMS PAID...............90,000,000. 
Test Calox Tooth Powder—FREE 
Every time you brush your teeth with Calox Tooth 
Powder you cleanse and purify your mouth and teeth 
and gums with OXYGEN. Send us your name and 
address on a postcard (mention this paper) and we will 
send you a box of Calox FREE. 
Onl h I 
CALOX  cilox® wards “ot accay, CALOX 
me pd Gooey has 
sti , arrests its progress, 
CA LOX No other dentifrice contains CA LOX 
OXYGEN; no other denti- 


CALOX "23,27" "™" CALOX 


CALOX is sold in dainty metal bores by Chemists and Stores at 1s, 1}d. 
Nore :—To get the fullest benefit from CALOX, use the Calox 
Tooth Brush, which enables you to reach every ‘part of every 
tooth perfectly. This Brush has been specially designed 
for use with Calox Tooth Powder. 1s. everywhere. 

G B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 








ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. LIMITED, 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.¢, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £22,000,000. 





Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, aayv.o, 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 

DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
~~ by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax {s 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which js 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited, 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 








Established 1789. 
ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. A.B.C. 5th. Intimidad London. 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 


TO THE KING. to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 


nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 





Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CQO. pigtaes 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
TRADE-MARE, 61 Gwand, or 4 Royal Euchange Ec. 


HOUSES, &c., WANTED OR TO LET. 





S ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from Rome, to let 
ke fully furnished with reliable servants. Magnificent views from every 
room over Roman Campagna and famous Tivoli Waterfalls. Reduced rent. 
September and October only, Particulars of Mrs, SEARLE HALLAM, Ortygia, 
masvow- -on-the-Hill. Telephone: 532 Harrow. 


(TERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED FOR PAYING 
Guest, in refined home of widow of professional man, large airy bed- 
sitting room, well furnished. Quiet, old-fashioned square in W.C. district. 
Three minutes from Pic —s and Central London Tubes, Terms moderate, 
References exchanged. , 5 Queen Square, W.C, 








mmo LET IN WESTMINSTER, 2 UNFURNISHED 

Parlours, in a house managed by Miss Octavia Hill, suitable for Lady- 
workers, rent 7s. 6d. weekly. Apply to resident Caretaker, 152 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, or by letter to Miss OCTAVIA HILL, 16 Garden Street, 
Westminster. 


PLEASANT, SUNNY, COMFORTABLE SITTING- 

room and bedroom to let in a private house, with attendance. Good 

cooking ; no children; no extras, but fires. Excellent train and tram service 

for Victoria and City. 30s. weekly. Christian ple , en Box No. 510, 
The Spectator, L Wellington Street, Strand, 1, London, W 

— = = - — 4 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


pe of MELBOURNE, Victoria, Australia. 
CHAIR of MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 








APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship and should be 
lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, 
W.C., not later than the 230th September, 1911. 

SALARY £800 ~ r annum, together with Life Assurance Premium £60. 

FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained upon application to the 
Agent-General at the above address, 
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Pet RE 
OUNTY OF LONDON. 
C EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 TO 1909, 


‘council invites applications for the appointment of 
The lentes “fs Education Officer's Department, at a commencing 
Princip? £400 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £600 a year. : 
4 ties of the office will include general assistance to the Education 
ead connestion® with the administration of the Education Acts, 1870 to 
Officer in Cidates must have had a University or other equivalent training, 
1909. — in educational administration, preferably in connection with 
and or education and evening schools. he person appointed will be re- 
technica ive his whole time to the duties of the office, and will in other 
quired, Me Tabject to the usual conditions attaching to the Council's service, 
ome oe of which are contained in the form of application. —_ 
splications should be made on the official forms to be obtained from the 
App sn Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
— ‘ ent, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than ll a.m. 
—~ ~ October 7th, 1911, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of 
bos cot date. Candidates applying through the post for a form of application 
ould endorse the envelope “ Principal Assistant,” and enclose a stamped and 
addressed envelope. P 
; Youncil are not precluded from applying. ‘ ; . 
Stale ot Cathar directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for appointment. LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 


cation Offices, a 
Berietoria Embankment, W.C.. 


September 14th, 1911. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SLOUGH SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


_ COUNTY 

c ors invite applications for the position of HEAD-MASTER of 
en ceendary School, which will be opened in January, 1912. Appli- 
cants must be between 30 and 45 years of aze, Graduate honours preferred, 
and have had experience in recognized Secondary Schools. Married man pre- 
ferred. The School will be conducted on co-educational lines, and will provide 
accommodation for 129 pupils, boys and girls, Salary £300, rising by annual 
increments of £25 to a maximum of £400 per annum. Canvassing will 
oor eeuion forms will be forwarded on receipt of stamped addressed 
envelope, and must be returned to the undersigne not later than Saturday, 
Zird September, 1911, Copies of the Articles of Government supplied at 


. each. 
Sducation Office, Aylesbury. Cc. G. WATKINS, 
wane Geptomber, es Education Secretary 


"HE SECONDARY SCHOOL, MORLEY (Yorks). 


An Assistant Master, Graduate, required for the above Mixed Secondary 
School, which is recognised by the Board of Education. Candidates who are 
qualified to teach Art and Physical Exercises in addition to Form subjects will 
receive preference. Salary £120 per annum. : 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, should be sent to the 
undersigned on or before Monday, the 25th September én st. 

FRED THACKRAY, 
Town Hall, Morley. Clerk to Governors. 


PExANG FREE SCHOOL, Straits Settlements,— 














An Assistant Master is required. Chief subject, Natural Science, 
Salaries under the scheme begin at £300 p.a., and ~~ | rise in eight years to 
£1% p.a, Any increase beyond this would be by special vote of the Committee. 
Deferred pay at the rate of £25, and later £50 p.a.is also given. Passage to 
Penang will be provided. An agreement for three years is required. Appli- 
cants must be between the ages of 21 and 26. For further information apply to 
H. R. FRANCOMBE, Esq., Royal Masonic School, Bushey, Herts, to whom 


applications should be sent. Bi 

| ig tp SCHOOLS FOR MOTHERS. 

Applicants are invited for the post of District Visitor to the Openshaw 

branch of the Manchester Schools for Mothers. Thorough training in Care of 

Infants under one required. Salary £100. Applications should be sent before 
September 25th to the Hon. Sec., Miss SIMON, Lawnhurst, Didsbury. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL, 
The Head Mastership will be vacant in January, 1912. 
For particulars, application should be made to the Clerk to the Governors, 


Sedbergh 8.0., Yorkshire. — APNE aD oe Sac 
NGINEERING PUPIL—VACANCY IN HIGH 
Class Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three 
years’ course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. 
_Apply Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, St rand, London, W.C. __ 
RCHAOLOGIST, with good experience in excavation 
work, as Assistant in an expedition to Upper Egypt. State full 
particulars, qualifications, experience, and salary required. V.Y.M., Box 109, 
c/o Coe’s, 4 Oxford Street, W. 


T HEALTHY SEASIDE PLACE.—Cambridge 

Graduate (married) and Partner offer individual attention to the work 

and physical development of a limited number of boys, ages from 14 to 18, who, 

owing to their health or backwardness, are not fitted for Public School life. 

waaaae particulars apply HAROLD BROWN, B.A., Linkfield, Filey, 
orgs, 


1 OCTOR near Edinburgh desires to board and coach 
MEDICAL STUDENT requiring help in his studies. Full particulars 
ind terms on application to Box No. 509, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 

\ ANTED TO PLACE A GIRL OF 17 YEARS 
- in a first-class finishing school, where only a limited number of 
girlsare taken. London preferred, Box No. 508, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 

Street, Strand, Lond n, W.C. 
AIRY FARMING—NEW ZEALAND.—Vacancies for 
One or Two Pupils on Successful Farm near Wellington. Premium £50 
per year, References exchanged.—Apply first, TURNER, 81 Ranby Road, 


| —__ 

















Bmoncnam “AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 








Visitor—Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D. 
_... Principal—GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A. 
Visiting Examiner—H, WALFORD DAVIES, Mus.Doa, 


SESSION 1911-1912. 


we Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 18 to December 16), 
yrs TERM (January 15 to March 30), SUMMER TERM (April 15 to 


Instruction in all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
mber Music, Students’ Rehearsals and Concerts. 
rospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


H URO HH CONGRE 8 38, 
STOKE-ON-TRENT, 
OCTOBER 2ynp, 3ap, 47a, 5Sre, and 6ra, 1911. 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS to admit to all Meetings except to those arranged 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 6s. each. 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets at a fare and a quarter for 
Members furnished with a certificate by the Secretary, available from Septem- 
ber 30th to October 7th inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON. SECRETARIES, The 
Rectory, Stoke-on-Trent; or the CHURCH HOUSE, Manchester; The 
8.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. ; The CHURCH HOUSE, 
Dean's Yard, Westminster, 8S.W.; and Mr, JOHN HART, Maltravers House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


—_—— —E — — —— - a - 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. | a 
ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 
Under the Patronage of Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Warden—Miss H. D. OAKELEY, M.A, 


The Lectures are adapted to Students above the age of 16. 

Preparat'oa is given for the following examinations: Those of the University 
of London ih the Faculties of Arts and Science; the Archbishop's Diploma in 
Theology; the London University Certificate in Religious Knowledze; the 
King’s Collere Diploma for the Post-graduate Course and the Certificate for 
the Three Years’ Course in Home Science, ‘There are Elementary Classes pre- 
paring for Matriculation, Higher Local, &c. 

Courses of general interest will be given on Nineteenth-century Poets, 
History of the Essay, the American and French Revolutions, the Ethics of 
Aristotle, History of the Papacy, and the Home Science subjects of Sanitary 
Science and the Economics of Women’s Work. Also on the special subjects 
of Astronomy, Greek Sculpture, and Italian Art. 

The Art School is inspected by the hon. visitors, Mr. David Murray, and 
other Royal Academicians, and is under the immediate direction of Mr, 
¢ M. Q. Orchardson, R.O.1., assisted by Miss Hawksley. There is a junior 
class. 

Instruction in Music is given by Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Haas, Professor 
Whitehouse, Herr Woltmann, and others, and in Theory by Professor Vernham, 

The MICHAELMAS TERM begins on THURSDAY, October 5. 
an. information may be obtained from the Secretary, 13 Kensington 

quare, W. 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


Prospectuses and full particulars of any of the following will be forwarded 
on application :— 

FACULTY OF ARTS, 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE. Including Agricultural Science. 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE, Medicine and Surgery. Dental Surgery. 
Public Health. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING, Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Motor 
Car Engineering. 

SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

DAY TRAINING COLLEGES (Men and Women), 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES. 

EVENING CLASSES, 

ATHLETICS, The University Athletic Ground is twelve acres in extent, 
and provision is made for Cricket, Football, Bowls, Hockey, and 
Tennis; in the last two cases for women as well as for men Students, 











The Session in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCTENCE, and MEDICINE 
will commence on MON DAY, October 2nd, inthe FACULTY OF ENGINEER.- 


ING on FRIDAY, September 15th, JAMES RAFTER, Regutrar. 
Qe COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
(UNIVERSITY ‘OF LONDON.) 

WINTER SESSION 1911-12 begins on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1911. 


The Curriculum includes :— 

(1) COMPLETE EDUCATION in PRELIMINARY and INTER. 
MEDIATE MEDICAL STUDIES at the University Centre for Medical 
Sciences at University College, London, designed to meet the requirements 
of the Ist and 2nd Examinations for the M.B., B.S., University of London, 
and of the Ist and 2nd Examinations for the M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. 
(Lond.), and the first examination for the F.R.C.S, (Eng.) 

(2) COMPLETE EDUCATION in FINAL STUDIES at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL and MEDICAL SCHOOL, designed to meet the 
requirements of the Final Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London, and of the M.R.C.8. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond,), 
and F.R.C.S, (Eng.) Examinations. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY held on September 26, 1911. Entries close September 23, 
911, 








For prospectus and further particulars apply to the DEAN, University 
College Hos pital Medical School, University Street, Gower Street, W.( te 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
ING’S COLLEGE. 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAISING | eee FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Theory, Practice, and History of Education—J. W. ADAMSON, B.A., 
Professor of Education (Head of the Department), 
Psychology—W. BROWN, M.A., B.Se., Lecturer. 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in Becondary Schools, extends 
over one academical year, beginning in OCTOBER or JANUARY, It is suit- 
able for those who are preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of tho Univer- 

sity of London. 

The Fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, or Eight Guineas per Term 
(Three Terms in the year). TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each for one year, 
tenable from October 1, 1911, are offered to suitable candidates (men) who are 
graduates of a British University.—Applications should be made to Prof, 
ADAMSON, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
ING’S COLLEGE. 


COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are arranged in the following Faculties 
for Degrees in the University of London. Students may also join for any of 
the subjects without taking the complete Course, Facilities for Research are 

iven: 
. FACULTY OF ARTS, including Secondary Teachers’ Training Course, Day 
Training College, and Oriental Studies, 

Division of Architecture. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE.—(a) Natural Science Division, (b) Medical Scienco 
Division, (c) Bacteriological Department, (d) Public Health Department, 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING.—Civi!, Mechanical, and Electrical Engi- 
neering. 


ING’S COLLEGE. 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
A School of the University of London, 
COURSES FOR DEGREES IN THEOLOGY, OR FOR THE 
ASSOCIATESHIP OF THE COLLEGE. DAY AND 
EVENING CLASSES. 
Por full information and Prospectuses apply to the Dean of the Faculty; or 

















to the Secretary, King’s College, Strand, 
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ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 

The WINTER SESSION OPENS on OCTOBER 3rd. | : 

“The HOSPITAL is the largest in England, and being situated in the East 
End of London, the advantages to be gained by students are exceptional. 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SCHOOL are equipped to meet 
all modern requirements. ‘ ; 

APPOINTMENTS.—137 Appointments are made annually in the Hospital 
from men newly qualified. ‘ f 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are 
awarded annually, Seven Entrance Scholarships, amounting to over £450, will 
be offered in September. 

Flourishing Clubs Union, Athletic Ground, Students’ Hostel, &c. 

For prospectus and particulars apply to the Dean (WILLIAM WRIGHT, 

.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S.), who will be glad to make arrangements for anyone 
wishing to see the College and Hospital. 

Mile End, E. 


rue UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 
RTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (including 
nginecring, Metallurgy, Mining, and Architecture). 
All Courses are open to men and women students alike. 
The Session 1911-12 commences October 4th, 1911, 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Del for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
te Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). __ 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip!oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £t5, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Loan Fund. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Scholarships of £50 and £30 each and 20 Scholarships of £20 each are offered 
to Women Students in Secondary Training entering the College in October. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
(Founded in 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853.) 

Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 

Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Vice Principal and Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 

Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.). 

The NEW SESSION begins OCTOBER 4. Resident Students are received 

in the College Buildings. For iculars, also of the School associated with the 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teaue), apply Secretary, 43 Harl.@ St.,W. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS in HIGH, SECONDARY, and PREPARATORY Schools. 


























Principal.—Miss ALICE WOODS, Girton College, Moral Sciences Tripos, 


Students admitted in January and September to prepare for the London and 
Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. Five Scholarships (from £10 to £30) offered to candidates with 
a degree or its equivalent, in September, 1911. 


WINKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, BRONDESBURY. 











Warden.—Mrs,. H. M. FELKIN. 
For Students attending the Maria Grey College, 





Some Bursaries and Loan Fund for Students with degrees. 

The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the College, and within one 
minute's walk of the Brondesbury Park Station on the North London Railway. 

For particulars apply to the WARDEN or the PRINCIPAL, at the College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


NEW SESSION BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1911, 


IRK BECK COLLEGE, 
Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Principal—G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, D.Lit., M.A. 

DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The College provides Courses of Instruc- 
tion for the Examinations of the University in ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONO- 
MICS, and LAWS, under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 

Post-Graduate and Research Work, 

Particulars on application to the Secretary. 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 
Manchester.— Ladies over twenty years of age Trained as 
Children’s Nurses: babies in residence, 


T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subject for 1911-12, 
*‘ Nature Study "’ ), Essay Clasa (Subject for 1911-12, ‘‘ Three Modern Authors’’), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. The Classes, under 
the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Experienced 
Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct communication 
with their Students. Preparation forExaminations. Fees from 12s. per term. 
—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George's Classes, Edinburgh. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


patscees HELENA COLLEGE, 
EALING 


, Ww. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special 
attention to languages, English, art, and music. Large grounds, Fees, 66gs. to 
74g8. a year ; officers’ daughters, 66gs.a year. Next Term beginsSeptember 27th. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Pre, . ay -0d _ & eS EReLiva noe 26th. 
spectuses, &c,, from 5 » A.C.A,, 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, : 


























————_____ 
EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For o: 
2, fon a dk 3. punt pealtien facing sea. Sound education nels 
attention to health and comfort. ntire char, i ¥ every 
abroad. Principal, Miss WOODWARD. ge of Children whose parents ary 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURND 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH aud Miss 70mm u 2 NE 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gen oiton 
aos —_— may a Ay | od a — opened 1906, Larg Playing 
an ink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming, <A r -fleldg 
ber 26th. Next vacancies in January, 1912, S Sues Tem begins Septem. 
NA 7 cam -an 
Ob 4+ ~ MELROSE, GRANGE ROAD 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. A sound education gi — 
modern lines, Games. Church teaching. Special arrangements Siven on 
weekly boarders, Fees moderate. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, STANWELL 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON MONDAY SEPT. 25th, 19n 
a 














rue BEEHIVE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


High-class Residential School for Girls, 
Principal: Miss WOODWARD. 
The Autumn Term begins on September 26th. 


naar 
T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation f 
Examinations when desired. bp me ee ee Terms, informe. 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRE 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. CRETARY, 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDs. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation, House built for School 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing. 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,—Illustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
1 ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paintine 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
conceel, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


| RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 

Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate, Prospectus and list of recent successes on 
appiication, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing ; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms fog 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


BEANDFORD HOUSE, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 
Principal—Miss KING-CHURCH, B.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS ON TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26th, 


“INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
The Michaelmas Term begins on Thursday, September 2lst. Saloon 


attached to 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo, For prospectus apply to Miss MACRAE 
MOIR. Telephone 7 Grayshott. 


{HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 

of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises, Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The comfortsof 
a refined home. Careful training. Most successful methods of teaching all the 
subjects of a sound education. French and German spoken a speciality. 
Classics and preparation for examinations if desired. High and most healthy 
position. Large grounds, 





ee 
































St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD., 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Next term begins on Tuesday, September 26th. 
ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. 
school and house buildings; 14acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School, 


W4 LLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE,—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

e Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The tone of the Schooland the standard of work are high. Modern 
Literature, and Music specialities. voy careful attention given to health 
to the development of character. Excellent examination results. Good i 
and field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 
Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


Be RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 

Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 

of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well-equipped 

Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE. 

















RIGHTON.—ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, HOVE— 
Miss WALTON, assisted by qualified staff, receives a limited number 
IRLS for thorough education. Preparation for Examinations or home life. 
Special advantages for Music. Organized games, tennis, Entire charge if 
deai 


- 
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’ LIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST (Ltd). 
IRLS PUB (Founded 1874.) nea 
ness— .H. Pri 3 LOUISE Duchess of ARG 
pues eee. eae Bask of CREWE, K.G. 
Chairman of Council— 
The Rev. Prebendary the Hon. J.8S. NORTHCOTE, 


, 4 important Schools of the Trust provide a liberal 

The long-establishe’ tye. P They are fully staffed with Mistoesnen, mainly 

education Sty education, and prepare Girls for cultivated and useful life at 
of sr i College training leading to the higher professional pursuits. 

home aud tyr ‘last four years 150 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at Oxford, Cam- 

wag n Universities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of 


bridge, and Londo 

te SCRIPTURE INSTRUC. 
The Schools are con’ > Carri ad DENOMINATIONAL 
TION is given as part of “aaa an 


s } when requested \. : 
Te = “PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT are carefully considered. 
HE >-fields with organized Games are provided. as 
= are Preparatory Departments for Children unde: 7. 
?——— Schools opportunities are given at the end of the School Course 
for training in Household Management, Cookery, and other branches of 
BSTIC SCIENCE, 
DOMESISED BOARDING HOUSES are attached to the Schools marked thus’. 
L ments for boarding can be made at any of the Schools. 
yo are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Term in the Preparatory 
ts to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls. 3 
Depivantage is given to pupils who enter early, TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS 
are given at every School. 
NEXT TERM begins on or about September 20. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, at the Offices of the Trust, 
Broadway Court, Broadway, Westminster, or from the Head-mistresses of the 
al Schools. 
todiviGelowing is a complete list of the Schools :— 


nducted in a religious spirit. 





“Name of High 











Snook Address, Head-Mistress. 

Schoo: 

Bath . x Portland Place, Bath Miss Nicol, M.A. (Math. Trip., 

“ < Newnham). 

Birkenhead | Devonshire Place, Birkenhead Miss Baines, M.A. (Lond.) 
»khe: ...| Wemyss Road, Blackheath,} Miss Gadesden, M.A, (Hist. 

“Biackbeath s. Se Trip., Girton). 

*prighton _ and | Montpelier Road, Brighton... _ * Lunn (Class, Trip., 

ve Girton). 
Bromky .. ...| Elmficld Road, Bromley, Kent] Miss Hodge, M.A, (Math. 





Trip., Girton). 
' 
| 








*Clapham... South Side, Clapham Com-} Mrs, Woodhouse, 
| mon, 8.W. 
Croydon .. ncaa Road, Croydon .. | Mites Leaky, MEA.Ciini. Eel. 
iirton). 
Dulwich .. —... | Thurlow Park Road, S.E. ...| Miss — ness (Class, Trip., 
| Girton). 
Highbury and| 6 and 7 Canonbury Place, N.| Miss Minasi, 
Islington | 
"Ipswich ° Westerfield Road, Ipswich .. Miss M. Gale (Fin. Hon. 
Mod. Lang., Oxford). 
Kensington St. Alban’s Road, Kensington} Miss Home (Math. Trip., 
Court, W. Newnham). 
‘Liverpool Belvi-} Belvidere Road, Prince's; Miss Rhys, M.A. (Fin. Hon, 
dere} Park, Liverpool Mod. Hist., Somerville), 
East Liverpool ; 
High School | 83 Newsham Drive, Liverpool) Miss Barratt. 
"Newcastle Eskdale Terrace, Newcastle-| Miss Hiley (Fin, Hon. Mod. 
(Central) on-Tyne | Hist. Oxford) 
*Norwich ...| Theatre Street, Norwich ...;Miss Wise (Nat. Se, Trip., 
Newnham), 
Nottingham Arboretum Street, Notting-) Miss Clark. 
ham 
"Notting Hill} Norland Square, Notting Hill,} Miss Paul,M.A.(Lond.) Fellow 
and Bayswater; W. of University Coll., Lond, 
*Oxford ...| Banbury Road, Oxford .-.| Miss Haig Brown, M.A.(Math, 
Trip., and Mod, Lang.Trip., 
Girton). 
Paddington and| Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, W.| Miss Slater, M.A. (Lond.) 
Maida Vale (Class. Trip., Newnham). 
‘Portsmouth Kent Road, Southsea... Miss Cossey, M.A, (Math. 
Trip., Newnham). 
East Putney .| 18 Carlton Road, Putney, and} Miss Hewetson, M.A, (Lady 
37 Putney Hill, 8.W. Margaret Hall). 
"Sheffield... Ratland Park, Clarkchouse} Miss Escott. 
Road, Sheffield 
‘Shrewsbury ...| Murivance, Shrewsbury .| Miss D. Gale (Fin. Hon, Mod. 


Lang., Oxford). 
South Hampstead } Maresfield Fitz-| Miss Benton. 


Gardens, 
| john’s Avenue, N 


Streatham Hill} Wavertree Road, Streatham} Miss Oldham, M.A, (R.U.L., 
and Brixton Hill, 8.W. Honours). 
Sutton Cheam Road, Sutton, Surrey} Miss Bell, B.A. (Lond.) 


West Hill, Sydenham, 8.E....| Miss Sheldon, M.A, (Math. 
Trip., Girton). 
Park, Tunbridge} Miss Sanders, M.A, (Class. 
3 Trip., Girton). 
| Road and 74 The Hill,| Miss Gavin, M.A. (Class. 
Trip., Girton). 


Sydenham 


*Tunbridge Wells | Camden 

Well 
Wimbledon Hill | Manse 
School Wimbledon 








JASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 

4 HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful district, 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken. 
London professors attend. Principals: iss EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 

‘T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MISS 

ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 

Nie EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

J “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
t dren with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
‘rom sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


OUTHPORT—HEALTH RESORT. — CLARENDON 
2 Rw SE SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen. Head-Mistress: Miss 
brid nm, M.A., T.C.D., Sche larship, Classical Tripos, Girton College, Cam- 
Su se. Experienced Staff; Best Masters; Exceptional Musical Training. Great 
8 — in I niversity, Musical, and Art Examinations. Foreign Languages 
Bidi en, Ideal Situation on Sea, Large Grounds and Playing-field. Tennis, 
ie Swimming, Physical Culture. Moderate Fees. Illustrated 








PPROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

of Ba TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

tn mention. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 

Sone eretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
‘on concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 





j 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and euperieness Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Ro: nastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Edacati and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdcor Games, &. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the cagemey of ng Te 3 knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
1 


spondence, k-keeping, Literature, ch and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Bev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Purther particulagg from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, , Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, brieket, ennis, &c. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
eae Medalist B.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained yy MARAICHER 
YSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. 1st Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 
_ Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 





read a book . one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES PA 
STAMMERER,”  post-free.— B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 


Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 

| ECOMMENDED to PARENTS and GUARDIANS 
by Mr. HENRY TREBLE, Bank of Bengal House, Bombay, an excel- 

lent home for the Children of Parents residing abroad. Thorough care and 

home tuition with companionship. Write first, Mrs. H. TREBLE, c/o Messrs. 

Coutts, Charing Cross, 

(#44 SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 

‘ 11, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Lipreading and Speech taught both to Deaf and Deaf-and-Dumb Childron; 
TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS of the DEAP. 
Good appointments (public or private) easily obtainable by students on the 
completion of their training. Apply, DIRECTOR, 11 Fitzroy Square, W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
- HE 


PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(A School of the University of London), 


may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for partieulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 
requirements. 
A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., 
¥.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, &c., and also 
of the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 
Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of over £1,000. 
Lectures and Classes will be reswmed on October 2nd. 
Pixs uRGH AcavE WY. 
Session 1911-12, 


Rector—R, H, FERARD, M.A., Oxon, 


The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 3rd October, 1911, 

An Entrance Examination will take place on Monday, 2nd October. It is par- 
ticularly requested that early intimation be given ef boys who are to be entered. 

There are two Masters’ Boarding Houses for Senior Boys: Scott House, 
Mr. F. A. Hardy, M.A., Oxon., and Jeffrey House, Mr. L. G. Thomas, B.A., 
Oxon. ; and Mackenzie House, Mr. 8. H. Osborne, B.A., Oxon.,, for Junior Boys 
between the ages of 7 and 13, There is also a Supplementary House for Senior 
Boys in charge of Mr. E, W. Herbert, M.A., Oxon. 

The Prospectus of the School, and information with regard to the Boarding 
Houses, may be had on application to the Academy, pr to Mr. C, E. W. MAC- 
PHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North Bu. Javid Street, Edinburch. 


OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
sient Uieaben, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A, 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth, a 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 20th-Dec. Ist. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &c. Newly-equipped Laboratories, 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ Training Corps. NIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. . L. MecDOWALL, M.A, 


ARK HOUSE SCHOOL, SOUTHBOROUGH, near 








Tunbridge Wells. Old Established. and healthy situation. )re- 
ratory for Public Schools and Navy. Good French an¢ German. Large 
Pisyine Field. Gymnasium. Sanatorium. Skating Rink, Principal: 


P. HUMPHRY, M.A. Captain of Cricket, Winchester. Captain of Football, 

King’s College, Cam bridge. cd 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Richly endowed 

Public School. Very fine buildings in beautiful situation, 340 ft. alx ve 

sea, facing Dartmoor. All modern Public School requirements, Next term 

begins Sept. 2ith. Head-Master H, V. PLUM, M.A, (late House-Master at 
psom College), 
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CHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall). 
Principal—W, FISCHER WILKINSON, M.I.M.M., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


The School offers a training in practical and theoretical mining, surveying, 
and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. King 
Edward Mine, the property of the School, situated in the centre of the mining 
district of Cosnwell, pa unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 
surveying, etc. 

F jecnnation may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. ayes Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


UGBY SCHOOL.—Major and Minor Founda- 

tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 

held every term, Major Foundationerships give free tuition ; Minor Founda- 

} mg a reduced tuition fee of £20 per annum. Particulars from 
cretary. 


UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 
Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Yully-equipped science laboratories. 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range. 
Gymnasium. University Scho hips won. School House (dormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Director, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


EV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), First-Class 
Classical Moderations and Final School RECEIVES PUPILS for 
UNIVERSITY and other Examinations. Many former pupils are now in 
residence at Oxford or Cambridge. THEOLOGY and advanced FRENCH, 
Refs. on application.—South Luffenham Rectory, Stamford, 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAB READING. 




















Three Entrance Scholarships open for competition in February, 1912, 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Next Term begins 27th September. 


I PSWICH SCHOOL 


Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers. 
Next Term commences Saturday, September 23rd. 


7 ss LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
New boys arrive for Autumn Term September 19th; others 20th. 
For particulars apply to J. C. ISARD, M.A., Bursar. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
_ Schoolsand Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad. 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


JRESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS, 

. E,GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctive features. It makes 
a speciality of methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, 
and for R.N.C., Osborne. 

Many letters can be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 
Public School careers of boys of average ability as well as of Scholarship 
Winners, Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
INGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
, An endowed Public School. Preparation for Universities, Services, and 
Professional Exhibitions. Separate Junior Schcol for boys under 12. 
Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. Next Term begins September 20th. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
| tea COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Public School of 17th Century Foundation, 





























Head-Master, H. S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senicr School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
_Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, 21st September, 1911, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 
\T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY—Fine 
healthy situation in grounds of 30 acres overlooking Canterbury. 
Excellent modern buildings, laboratories, swimming bath, etc. Preparation 
for Universities, Army, etc. Approved by Army Council. Separate Junior 
School.—Apply Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 


fNNHE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, late Head-Master of 
Ipswich School, receives three pupils to prepare for the Universities, 
Professional Examinations, etc. Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 
4 ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Next term begins September 27th, 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Priucipal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 





























Ix ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDG 
HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and g, 

subjects. Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonies. Special ot 

devoted A ane — yy uve —— x ntlemen, 13 to 18. ithy 

open-air life. ne r to four studen i A 

Cantab., and N, F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., PROS.” ” JENKINS, Ba, 


BAck WARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Ua 
Lom fm other Exams. | former Assistant B pwnd, al 
languages. any refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamm 


OCYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Na 
a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge vy as 

of the regulations for a to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OsBORW 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. the 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. “o Wy, 




















FOREIGN. 


[ astitur COMMERCIAL DE PARIS 
ECOLE SUPERIEURE DE COMMERCE (Reconnue I’Ptat) ' 
ENGLISH SCHOOL AND HOSTEL, 36 PRINCES ROAD, IVERPOOL, 

A few English students received. 

Students follow the full courses of the Department of Commerce in the 
University of Liverpool. 

English students taught French by a resident French Master, and associate 
continually with French students. Thus they have at one time the advantages 
of study at an English University and of life among French people. 

English students received also at the Paris school, 153 Avenue de Wagram 
Paris. Full information and prospectus from D. J. Sloss, M.A,, Warden, 3% 
Princes Road, Liverpool. 

a > a a 
| RESDEN.—FRAULEIN SILLING receives a limited 
number of Girls in her Educational Home. Special advantages for 
Languages, Music, Art, Literature, etc. Excellent Lectures, Visits madg 
to Museums, Concerts, Operas. Individual care, Bright rooms, Electric 
light.—55 Strehlenerstr., Dresden, A. 
HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. 
ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools, French and Germy 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


° ~ Ss — 
JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Six French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris, Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and 
ean arrange to meet parents. Escort to Paris on September 29th. 








RENCH LESSONS—PARIS.—The Widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few Paying Guests wanting to find a Pleasant Home in 

Paris and to Learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, 

close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 

YCEE NATIONAL d@dAMIENS (half-way between 

4 Boulogne and Paris). A few English BOYS received. Great comfort, 

Best qualified Masters. Board and tuition. £36 to £38 inclusive.—Detailed 
prospectus from M. le PROVISEUR DU LYCEE, 


ADAME BARIDON (widow of French Clergyman), will 

stay at Morley’s Hotel, Trafalgar Square, London, until September 2ird 

(after by appointment), ready to answer enquiries about her School at La 

| Vevey, 20 minutes from Lausanne, and escort girls to Switzerland, 
-rospectus, 


YTRASSBURG IN ALSACE. Boarding School for 

Young Ladies, 24 Manteuffelstrasse. Under the Patronage of H.R.H, 

Princess Christian, Finishing Courses in Modern Languages (Alliance 
Francaise). Prospectus on application, Fri. KOEBIG. 














hb a  eey above Montreux (alt: 2,000ft.) 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
Interpreterships and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
ses. Illus, Prospectuses and List of Successes from The Principal, NEVILL 
ROSS, M.A, (Cantab.), Bés L’Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
CHOOLS and TUTORBS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which thoy 
have personally inspected. 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. _ 


ny RDnwVTeaiw wes. oa. 
'{ Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., | : 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. = 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars 0 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. Vhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. > 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 PP» 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. — 











Somes for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and every informa- 
tion supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, localit referred, and approximate school fees 
desired. — UNIVE sity SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


Oper te ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, = 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “T 

SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesse™, 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Mew: 
Pocer (Cantab.) and Browng (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, We 
Telephone: 1567 GeRRaRD, 
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S. — REGISTER of Residences of 

CTORS 3CEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 

DO .- be ph gs The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 

ide— sent ree ASSOCIATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, W.C. 
teste ie ‘Address: “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 

e EE ——— — = =— —— = — 


«HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


UTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Rope ey Hydro advantages, Every kind of me, Massage 


and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 
SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 


Union Castle Line Direct Service. , 
INA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens facing sea. 
&c. English Church, English physician, and trained 
CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd), 5 Lioyd’s 


INVALID 

















Jawra caTaLl 
lf, tennis, croquet, 
pure. ‘The Secretary, 
Avenue, ©.%- : —_— ————__ ———— - 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. — NOVEMBER I1Ith, 
ALGERIA, TUNISIA, THE DESERT (‘Garden of Allah”). Lovely 

- cient cities, Eastern garbs and customs, magnificent gorges. Winter 
peer “Switzerland, Spain. Accompanied throughout. Programmes, Miss 
SHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

G EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited, Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 
J\LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
( Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B, FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Counti 


Bankers : Capital and Counties, 
Y\ALD ARTIFICIAL TEETH 








BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to porade buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 


House Association, Ltd., manages 90 Licensed Inns, Ask for List 
and Report, TAKE £1 SHARES. 5% paid regularly since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 


TO AUTHORS. 
SALES OF LITERARY WORK, 


N° TICE 


Authors caa no longer afford to Go their work in the old way—to send out 
manuscripts largely by chance, to leave their books month after month in the 
hands of a literary agent, or to drop some effort when it is but half finished 
because they are not certain whether it is sound and good and can be depended 
upon to sell, In case of any difficulties they can now for a small fee secure the 
advice and assistance of a literary consultant—Mr. Stanhope W. Sprigg (late 
Editor of Cassell’s Magazine and the Windsor Magazine, and for some years 
Hon. Literary Adviser to the Society of Women Journalists). He has recently 
opened offices at Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross, Loudon, W.C., and will 
be glad to hear from any Author who is anxious to learn the requirements of 
the literary market or to know why his works do not have a quick and profit- 
able sale. A Professor of English Literature wrote on August 25th :—‘*I am 
very glad to acknowledge the satisfactory termination of my relations with 
Mr. Sprigg, which I may say have been very interesting and successful from my 
point of view.” Special consideration given to beginners’ work. Vacancy for 
pupil. 

OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
begins end of September. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


N SS. WANTED. Special openings for Short Stories 
THE NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL, 


dramatic in style and original in subject. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
sE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
}) Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experic need Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


YOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
/ order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who dest royed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
- ins J 3, 23,46. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—l/- per packet. 
~HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield. 








The EQUITABI 











TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 104. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d, 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Iiford, Essex. 


APPEALS. 
IONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 

LBANY Memoriar) 


(A 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Parrox: H.M, Tue Kuixa, 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
Sie nits _will be thankfully received. 
ose desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
thea send for ticulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 





HE NAT 





}MILD and E& d. 


“PIPE PERFECT” 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 
leaves of the tobacco plant “ pipe 
perfect” Player’s Navy Mixture 
: is made, 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with 
a bouquet as distinct and delicate 
as that of some rare vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best 
of Mixtures and know all the joy 
that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


In Three Strengths— 


“WHITE 
LABEL” 


id. 


per oz. 2 per oz. 


MEDIUM 


Impaired Digestion 

Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
nourishing, and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are 
the staple ingredients of the perfect diet. ‘‘ Allenburys"’ 
Diet is a combination of both in a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious to take, t gives tone to the 
whole system. Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 


Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


Tre “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C,, 
Direct attention to their famous 
IDEAL POLICY, 
combining House Purchase with Life Assurance. Guargnteed Loan, Cash 
Surrender, and Paid-up Values endorsed on every policy issued, 
Prospectus Post Free. 
Agents Wanted. Excellent Prospects. 
M. GREGORY, } 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. | : 


* 
We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralda, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 





CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s. 3d. 

May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 

Or at the Office, 





Treasurer; Tae EAR. oF Haxrowsy, Secretary; Goprrey H, Hamiitox, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
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READY IN A FEW DAYS.—Two volumes, large 8vo, containing upwards of 
500 pages, with 465 illustrations from Drawings and Photographs, 
bound in art linen gilt, price 30s. net. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE. 


A History of the Evolution of the Arts of Building, Decoration, 
and Garden Design, under Classical Influence, from 1495 to 1830. 


By W. H. 


WARD, M.A., 


Author of “French Chateaux and Gardens in the 16th Century.” 


B. T. BATSFORD has much pleasure in announcing the publication of the above 
important work, which has been for years in preparation. 

he volumes, written in a brilliant and scholarly manner and fully illustrated, meet 
the need for a complete survey of French Renaissance Architecture, which has long 
been felt, not only by Artists, Architects, Decorators, and Students, but by Travellers, 
Amateurs, and in a word that large cultured public interested in the history and 


art of France. 


*,* An illustrated Prospechus giving full particulars of the work will be sent post free 


on application. 





B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


“*THIS IS GENUINE COCOA,”—Lancet. 
“Be sure and give your patients SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOATINA.”—Sin Anprew CLARK. 
Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 
Home, India and Colonies, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 


will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious. 


“SUCH A PERFECTLY DIGESTIBLE AND 
NUTRITIVE BEVERAGE,”’—Guardian, 


In is. 6d. Tins only. 


Of Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Home, Jndia and Colonies. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE, 
A PERFECT CONCENTRATED FOOD and 
LUXURY for persons suffering from DIABETES. 
In CARTONS at is. each, 


Of Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Home, India and Colonies 





UH. SCHWEITZER & Co., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 








- 


THE 
CHARITY ORCANISATION REVIEW. 
September, 1911. __ Price 64. 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
~—V. NBURGH. By Mr. 8S. Kerr. 
THE AMERICAN STEEL WORKER AT HOME, 
By Miss Osporn. 
IS 1HERE AN UPWARD LIMIT TO WAGES ? 
hy U. H. v’E, Lerrineton. 
Lame RETURNS OF PAUPERISM. By Sir W, 
SHANCE. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LONDON. 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should NoT 
be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PuBLISHER, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. }-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 





CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACNE. 


Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 

** All round it may be stated the in- 

erease (in price) is about 30 per cent.” 
Compare for value 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin., Extra Sec. 
7 2/= Per DOZEN BOTTLES. 


VEUVEVICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry, 
52/= Per pozen Borries. 


Two admirable wines bought 
direct on the French market at 
low prices—sold to you at 

low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, S.W. 








FINISSEZ VOS REPAS AVEC UN 


COINTREAYU triple sec. 
LA MERVEILLEUSE LIQUEUR 


& tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hotels. 








ne 
DESK APPOINTMENTs 


Chiefest of these is un- 
Note Paper 
must be of 
ity and in 


doubtedly the 
—that paper 
the best qual 


keeping with ~ alj 
other equipments of the 
writing-table, 
GIVE 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER 


its place. 


and Finish, 


It holds its 
always for Quality, Style 
ish , 


Of all Stationers at 1/- 9 Box. 


FREE SAMPLES 
interestin Booklet 
application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 


and 
on 


Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C, 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837, 





Paid-up Capital ...............ccccc0e.- 21,500,000 
Reserve Fund......... 3 £1,350,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 


Incorporated 1880, 


71 CORNHILL, London, E,¢, 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 


New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also mado, 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 


terms which may te ascertained on application, 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements, 
Ovrtsipe PaGE (when available) 14 Gurveas, 
Page ..... ea . £13 13 
Half-Page (Column) < ae 
Quarter Page (Half-Column) 3 3 
Narrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 
Half Narrow Column 22 
Quarter Narrow Column 11 


Column (two-thirds width of 


a eee wee 8 8 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page ............ £16 16 

Inside Page 4l4 


0 
0 


> 


0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 


width), 5s. ; 


and Is. a line for every additional ling 
(containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 


Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 


page, 16s. an inch. 


Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 


15s, an inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE In ADVANCE, 
Including postage to any Yearly. 
partof the United King- 
dom oe coe one 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &. ae ase 


Half- 
yearly. 
£1 86...01435.. 073 


Quar- 
terly, 


£1 12 6... 0163... 086 


1 WELLINGTON Street, Stranp, Lonpoy, 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR 
is published half-yearly, from January to 
June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. 
Cases for the Half-Yearly Volumes may be 
obtained through any Bookseller or News- 
agent, or from the Ofice, at 1s. 6d. each. 


By post, 1s. 9d, 


Cloth 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matiers of business 
should nor be addressed to the Eviror, but 
to the PusuisuEr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 
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——_——————_— 
FOOD VALUE OF CHEESE, 
+> 
REMARKABLE STATEMENT BY U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


According to a circular issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture we ought to eat more cheese. 
Cheese, it is stated, has twice the food value of fresh 
beef, and one pound of it is equal to two pounds of eggs 
or three pounds of fish. 

Experiments carried out by Government Scientists 
associated with the Department of Agriculture have led 
them to advocate strongly the eating of cheese. It 
proved of great benefit to the general health of the 
subjects used in their experiments. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture’s recommenda- 
tion is strongly supported by an eminent British 
Scientist, who states that cheese is the most con- 
centrated form of nourishment with which we are 
acquainted, and contains the highest proportion of 
those constituents which build up nerve and muscle. 


The only objection that can be urged against cheese 
is that some people find it indigestible, but the science 
of cheesemaking has advanced with rapid strides of 
late, and the introduction of St. Ivel Lactic Cheese 


has overcome this trouble. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is not only most digestible, 
but is an actual aid to good digestion. 


One of the reasons for this is that milk used in 
making St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is inoculated with a pure 
lactic acid culture. During the process of fermentation 
a large proportion (38 per cent.) of the casein is 
rendered soluble, and the albuminous matter is pre- 
pared for digestion. 68 per cent. of the phosphate 
of lime, which is the chief mineral substance of milk, 
is also rendered soluble during the fermentation. 

St. Ivel Lactic 
growing children. 


Cheese is an excellent food for 


Many medical men specially recom- 
mend it for this purpose on account of its value as 


@ brain food. It is rich in organic phosphorus, the 


most powerful of all brain nutrients. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by hey om | about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
— PATENTS, 
, s. d. 2 «4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O| Members ong ono w- 1010 0 
; ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 O O| Associates, with Literature 
amabers ws we we OA 8 Of and Journal... .. wm © 5 ®@ 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Cofone! W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
Of Celebrities Bought and Sold. Send for Price List. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A, 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” 4s, 2d. a year. Sample copies free. 


OOKS WANTED :—Sporting Books and Magazines :— 
i853 - ending Cross, 1854 ; Romford’s Hounds, 1865; Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 
Jen ee Grange, 1847; Ask Mamma, 1858; Plain or Ringlets, 1860; 
with o ; aunts, 1838 or 1842 ; Life of Mytton, 1835-7 ; Boxiana. Any books 
with coloured plates. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 

a HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
odin eee and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 
y ste . Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value, 
icns sent free. Henry G, Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W, 





HEALTH TALKS. 


ee 


TONICS: THEIR USE, ABUSE, AND DANGER. 


Under existing conditions of life, everyone needs a 
tonic at some time. 


Most of the drugs used for this purpose are, however, 
merely temporary stimulants which lose their effect 
soon after the patient has finished taking them,- or 
powerful poisons, like strychnine and arsenic, which 
should be used only under doctor's orders. 


The need for tonics is usually that people have made 
undue demands on their nervous system. Alcohol, 
which so many also take to enable them to meet this 
strain, is one of the worst remedies. Apart from the 
inevitable reaction which follows its use, there is grave 
risk of its undermining the health. 


A Doctor's Own Worps. 


Everyone will naturally ask, what is the best tonic ? 


Let a distinguished physician, Dr. Cuaupe N. L. 
WHEELER, answer the question. In an article on the 
subject he writes :—‘ Either to keep the nervous system 
of the healthy individual up to the mark or to raise it to 
necessary efficiency when attacked, not only protein (the 
body-building food), but phosphorus must be forthcoming 
in ample quantities. This fact applies with peculiar 
force when the bodily forces are weakened from previous 
attacks of illness, and the digestive organs are unable 
to take up their proper quantity of nutriment from the 
ordinary meals. 


“Obviously a combination of pure protein with that 
form of phosphorus which normally exists in the body 
and nerves will be exactly what is needed in such cases. 
Reasoning thus, science has produced the combination 
demanded. It is known all over the civilized globe as 
Sanatogen, 

“The debilitated nerves and tissues take up Sanatogen 
as the parched earth drinks up water. The phosphorus 
exists in the food-tonic in a form which is practically 
identical with the highly phosphorized nerve substance 
into which it becomes merged, probably without material 
change. 

“There is no stimulating quality, and therefore no 
reaction. Neither is Sanatogen a mask to conceal pain 
without removing the cause. It is a purely scientific 
and physiological restorative, acting simply as a food of 
unapproached nutritive endowment.” 


14,000 Docrors EnporsE THE ABOVE. 


It is because of these properties that over 14,000 
physicians have certified in their own handwriting to its 
value, while every medical paper in the civilized world 
has printed articles praising its power in the most enthu- 
siastic manner in the treatment of nervous conditions. 


Among these conditions are lassitude and a feeling of 
physical debility, depression, impaired memory, nervous 
dyspepsia, and insomnia. 

Soon after taking Sanatogen the sufferer is conscious 
of an unaccustomed sense of well-being and fitness. 
Lassitude is lost, sleep returns, and work is no longer 4 
burden. He loses his haggard expression, his unhealthy 
complexion becomes rosy, and he understands the mean- 
ing of “ the joy of life’’ as he has never understood it 
before. 

Sir Luxe Wuire, M.P., writes :—‘“ My experience of 
Sanatogen confirms the medical opinion; there is no 
longer that feeling of fatigue which one previously 
experienced, but there follows from its use a distinct 
restorative effect.” 

Sanatogen, a small tin of which costs only Is. 9d., 
can be obtained of all chemists. A free sample will be 
sent to every reader who has not tried it before and who 
writes to the proprietors, Messrs. A. WunFina & Co., 
12 Chenies Street, London, W.C., mentioning this 
Journal and enclosing two penny stamps for postage. 
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Mr. Heinemann’s Autumn List (1911) 


a 
ART AND BELLES LETTRES. 
EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE ART. An Outline History of th, 


East Asiatic Design. By ERNEST FRANCISCO FENOLLOSA, formerly Professor of Philosophy in the Imperial Universi 
of Tokio, Commissioner of Fine Arts to the Japanese Government, &c. Fully illustrated in Colour and in Black and White, 
In 2 vols. crown 4to, 30s. net. 


‘THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING. By M. Caantes Morzav-Vavuramr. With many 


Illustrations in Colour and Black and White. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN FRANCE. _ Eiited, and with an Intro. 


duction by Dr. JULIUS BAUM. With over 250 Full-Page Plates. 4to, 25s. net. 


BAROQUE ART IN ITALY. [Eadited, and with an Introduction by Comm. Corrano Rice, 


Director of Fine Arts and Antiquities of Italy. With over 250 Full-Page Plates. 4to, 25s. net. 


GREAT ENGRAVERS. A Series of Reproductions of the Great Masters of Engraving. With 


Short Introductions by ARTHUR M. HIND, of the British Museum. With Hundreds of Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net each volume, 
The following six volumes will be issued during 1911 :— 





DURER, His Line Engravings and Woodcuts. JOHN RAPHAEL SMITH, and the Great English 

‘VAN DYCK, and Portrait Engraving in the Seven- Mezzotint Engravers of the Time of Reynolds, 
teenth Century. GOYA, his Aquatints and Etchings. 

WATTEAU, BOUCHER, and the French Engravers | MANTEGNA, and the Italian Przraphaelite En. 
and Etchers of the Early Eighteenth Century. gravers. 


‘LITTLE BOOKS ABOUT OLD FURNITURE. %y J. P. BLAKE and A, §, 


REVEIRS-HOPKINS. Each volume with Coloured Frontispiece and 64 pages of Black and White Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 
2s. 6d. net each vol. 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES WILL BE—1. TUDOR TO STUART. 2. QUEEN ANNE. 
SIEGFRIED AND THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. By RICHARD WAGNER. 


Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Tle Second Volume of ‘The Ring of the Niblung’ (combining the two concluding 
“Days”). Beautifully illustrated in Colour, Crown 4to, 15s. net. : 
Arthur Rackham’s drawings of the ‘Rhinegold’ and ‘ Valkyrie’ met with such complete success that the completion of tho 
“ Niblung Series,” comprising ‘Siegfried’ and the ‘ ‘T'wilight of the Gods,’ will be equally welcome. 
An EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 1,000 copies numbered and signed by the artist, printed on hand-made paper with special water 
mark, bound in parchment, price £2 2s, net. Orders for this edition should be given to the Booksellers early in order to prevent 
disappointment. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES: Ars Una-— 


Species Mille, Fach Volume, crown 8vo, limp cloth, with about 600 Illustrations and Coloured Plates, 6s. net, 


FLEMISH ART. By M. Max Roosrs. EGYPTIAN ART. By M. Masrrno. ROMAN ART. By Mrs. Arruvur Srrova. 


The 3 Volumes ready are: 


THE ART OF CREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By Sim Wavrer Armsrrona. 
ART IN FRANCE. By M. Louis Hovrrica. ART IN NORTHERN ITALY. By Cornavo Riccr. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ITALY. By W. W. Cotuis, R.I. With 56 Plates in Colour by 
the Author. 16s. net. 
THE SENSITIVE PLANT. By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Illustrated by Cuarnes Ronnvson. 


With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. Crown 4to, with numerous Plates in Four-Colour and Two-Colour and 
Decorations in Black and White, 15s. net. 





SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY. 


A NEW LOGIC. By CHARLES MERCIER, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., Author of ‘Psychology: 
Normal and Morbid,’ &e. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
This revolutionary book sweeps aside the logic of Aristotle that has been taught for two thousand years, and substitutes a new one. 
The work will have a profound influence upon the thinking world. 


THE MODERN PARISIENNE. By OCTAVE UZANNE, Author of “Fashions in Paris,” &¢. 
With an Introduction by the BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

CONQUESTS OF SCIENCE. A New Series of Handbooks for Popular Reading. 

1. THE RAILWAY CONQUEST OF THE WORLD. By Faevenicx A. Tavsor. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 96 pages of Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. By ALPHONSE BERGET. New popular Eiition, 
completely revised, 6s. net. 

THE MODERN CRIMINAL SCIENCE SERIES. 

1. MODERN THEORIES OF CRIMINALITY. by C. BERNALDO DE QUIROS. 14s. net. 

2. CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Professor HANZ GROSS. 17s. net. 

3. CRIME: Its Causes and Remedies. By CESARE LOMBROSO. 16s. net. 

4. CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY. By Prf:ssor ENRICO FERRI. 20s. net- 


The legal and medical professions, social workers, and students of sociology will apprevtiate the value of this new series, which 
makes available in English the most useful treatises now extant in Continental languages. 


MASKS AND MINSTRELS OF NEW GERMANY. By PERCEVAL POLLARD. 


5s. net. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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Mr. Heinemann’s Autumn List (1911) 


TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, AND SPORT. 
IN NORTHERN MISTS. Arctic Exploration in Early Times. By FRIDTJOF NANSEN, G.C.V.O., 


D.Se., D.C.L., Ph.D., Professor of Oceanography in the University of Christiania, &c. With many Illustrations by the Author, 
Plans and Maps. Coloured Frontispiece to each volume. 2 vols. crown 4to, 30s. net. 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND AFTER. bByLOVATFRASER. With 4 Photogravures 
and Map. Royal 8vo, 16s. net. 

ANIMAL LIFE IN AFRICA. By Major J. STEVENSON HAMILTON, F.R.G.S., C.M.Z.S., 
Warden Transvaal Government Game Reserves. With Foreword by the Hon. Col. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. With many 
Illustrations, Maps, Plans, and Diagrams. Royal 8vo, 20s. net. 

THROUGH TRACKLESS LABRADOR. By H. HESKETH PRICHARD, Author of 
“Hunting Camps in Wood and Wilderness,” &c. With a Frontispiece by Lady HELEN GRAHAM, and many Illustrations 
from Photographs. Crown 4to, 15s. net. 

THE BOOK OF BURIED TREASURE. Being a True History of the Gold, Jewels, 
and Plate of Pirates, Galleons, &c., which are sought for to this day. By RALPH D. PAINE, Author of “The Ships and 
Sailors of Old Salem,” &c. Fully Illustrated from Photographs, Old Prints, &c. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE ENCYCLOPZEDIA OF SPORT AND GAMES: 19i1. 


A New and Revised Edition, written and brought up to date by the Principal Experts in each field of Sport. With about 
Imperial 8vo, 4 vols. 2 guineas net in cloth ; £2 16s. net in leather. 














2,000 Illustrations and Coloured Plates. 


ON THE WALLABY: THROUGH VICTORIA. By E. M. CLOWES, Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 








—_—— 


MEMOIRS AND BIOGRAPHY. 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN GIBSON, R.A. Edited and Arranged by T. MATTHEWS. 


With 24 pp. of Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE LIFE STORY OF J. PIERPONT MORGAN. An Authorized Biography 
by CARL HOVEY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
HAIL AND FAREWELL. By GEORGE MOORE, Author of “Memoirs of My Dead Life.” 6s. 
This iv the first volume of Mr. George Moore’s autobiography in Ireland during the last ten years, 
MY VAGABONDAGE. By J. E. PATTERSON, Author of “ Tillers of the Soil,” ‘ Fishers of the 


Sea,” &c. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
In this autobiography Mr. Patterson, author of the remarkable novel “ Tillers of the Soil,” tells the fascinating story of his life. 
ONE OF THE MULTITUDE. An Autobiography. By GEORGE ACORN, With a 
Preface by A. C. BENSON, 2s. net. 
The authentic life-story of a boy whose home for twenty years was with his family in the heart of an East End slum, ' 


LIFE OF J. McNEILL WHISTLER. By EF. R. and J. PENNELL. Cheaper Edition, 


With 100 Full Page Plates, much new material and new illustrations. Pott 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 





POETRY AND DRAMA. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF EDMUND GOSSE. feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE BIRD OF TIME. By SAROJINI NAIDU. With an Introduction by Epmunp Gossr. Fcap. 8vo, 


5s. net, 


ON THE ART OF THE TH EATRE. By GORDON CRAIG. Fully illustrated. Large crown 8vo, 


6s. net. 


THE PLAYS OF W. S. MAUGHAM. Uniform with “The Plays of A. W. Pinero.” Cloth, 


2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 
1 A MAN OF HONOUR. 2. LADY FREDERICK. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


3. JACK STRAW. 


By MAX BEERBOHM Zuleika Dobson| By GILBERT CANNAN, Author of “ Peter Homuncalus,” 
By RIGHARD DEHAN, Author of “The Dop Doctor” “* Devious Ways,” &c. Little Brother 
The Woman of the Lamp) By CAROLINE CROSVENOR, Author of “The Bands of 

By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, Author of ‘Joseph Vance,” &e.| “Orion,” &e. en 
A Likely Story) 5 KARL GJELLERUP Kamanita 


By J. E. PATTERSON, Author of ‘Tillers of the Soil” 





Love Like the Sea| Py E. F. BENSON, Author of “Sheaves,” ‘ Account 
By UPTON SINCLAIR, Auihor of “The Jungle,” &e. Rendered,” &c. Juggernaut 
Love’s Pilgrimage By ROMAIN ROLLAND John Christopher in Paris 
By HENRY CHAPMAN Kitty Catell | By MRS. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “A Large Room ” 
By AMBER REEVES World Without End! Maid’s Money 


THE SECRET GARDEN. by Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT, Author of “Tho Shuttle,” 


“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” &c. Illustrated by Cuartes Rosinson. Large Crown 8vo, 63, 


A NEW “DOOLEY” BOOK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Dooley needs no introduction to a public which has long loved that kindly, incisive satirist. 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 21 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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Buying &Borrowing 


Some books are not good enough to put on your 
library shelves. Obviously these are the books to 
borrow. Others, however, are too valuable to be 
forgotten after reading. These are the books to buy. 


SOME BOOKS TO BUY 


THE STORY OF KOREA. 


By JOSEPH H. LONGFORD, late H.M.’s Consul at Nagasaki, 
Author of “The Story of Old Japan.” With Maps and Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage 5d.) 
In this volume Mr. Longford attempts to tell concisely the history of Korea 
from its earliest period, more than eleven hundred years before the Christian 
era, down to its recent annexation by Japan, and to describe the country and 
people, their physical aspects, natural resources, economic conditions, and 
customs, 


IN THE GUIANA FOREST. 


By JAMES RODWAY, Author of “In Guiana Wilds,” “The 
West Indies” (in “The Story of the Nations”), &c. New, 
Revised, and Enlarged Edition. With 24lllustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

**A more acute and sympathetic observer than Mr. Rodway there could not 
well be, one endowed, too, with that saving grace of the sense of interrela- 
tion in the organic world which delivers a man from the perils of the specialist. 
... Very vividly docs the author set before us the ceaseless struggle between 
each plant of the forest. ... This volume is an altogether delightful and 
yermarent contribution to our information,’’—Mr. Epwarp CLopp in the 
Academy. 


THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA. 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES. Illustrated. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. (Inland Postage 4d.) 

The Grand Canyon of Arizona is undoubtedly one of the wonders of the 
world, and this book is designed to give some account of its extraordinary 
scenery. Much valuable information for intending visitors is given, and a very 
vivid and interesting picture is presented of the Canyon and its surroundings, 


HONEYMOONING IN RUSSIA. 


By RUTH KEDZIE WOOD. With 40 Illustrations. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage 5d.) 
In a sprightly vivacious way a young American lady here tells the story of 
her remarkable honeymoon experiences in Russia, and manages to convey 
a vivid impression of that strangely interesting land and the tyranny that 
oppresses it. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH ACADEMY (1635-1910). 


With an Outline Sketch of the Institute of France. By 
D. MACLAREN ROBERTSON, With 7 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

There are many persons, even well informed, who have only hazy notions 
concerning the Academy's constitution or its functions, or how it happens to 
be the premier division of the several organizations forming the Institute of 
France. It is the object of this volume to provide a connected narrative pre- 
senting in its main features the story of the corporate life of the Academy, 


TWELVE BAD MEN. 


Original Studies of Eminent Scoundrels by various Hands. 
Edited by THOMAS SECCOMBE, With 16 Illustrations. 
Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, cloth, ds. net. 

Contents :—I. James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell—II. Sir Edward Kelley, 
Necromancer—III. Matthew 3 -— Witchfinder—IV. George Jetfreys, 
Unjust Judge—V. Titus Oates, Perjurer—VI. Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat— 
VII. Colonel Francis Charteris, Libertine—VIII. Jonathan Wild, Thieftaker— 
IX. James Maclaine, ‘‘'The Gentleman Highwayman’’—X. George Robert 
Fitzgerald, ‘‘ Fighting Fitzgerald"—XI. Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, 
Poisoner—XII, Edward Kelly, Bushranger. 


TWELVE BAD WOMEN. 
Illustrations and Reviews of Feminine Turpitude set forth 
by Impartial Hands, Edited by ARTHUR VINCENT. 
With 8 Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 


Contents :—I, Alice Perrers, Favourite of King Edward III.—II. Alice 
Arden, Murderess—III. Moll Cutpurse, Thief and Receiver—IV. Frances 
Howard, Countess of Somerset—V. Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland— 
VI.—Jenny Diver, Pickpocket—VII. Teresia Constantia Phillips—VIII, Eliza- 
beth Brownrigg, Cruelty personified—IX. Elizabeth Canning, Impostor— 
X. Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of Kingston—XI. Mary Bateman, “The 
Yorkshire Witch ""—XII, Mary Anne Clarke. 


NOTABLE 6/- 
BEACON. 


LONE ADVENTURE. 
By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


HOUSE OF MANY VOICES. 
By BERNARD CAPES. 


VOICE OF THE FOREST. 
By JOSEPH BURTT. 


Large 


NOVELS. 


THE By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


THE 
THE 


THE 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
T.FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 





Macmillan’s New Books, 


India and the Durbar. 


A Reprint of the Indian Articles in the “Empire Day” 
Edition of Taz Times, May 24th, 1911. 8vo. 5s. net, : 


Family Letters of Richarg 


Waener. Translated, Indexed, etc, by WILLIAM 
ASHTON ELLIS. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 


Puppets: A Work-a-Day Philo. 
sophy. By GEORGE FORBES, F.R.S. Extra crown gyo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

Under the guise of a story the author has here attempted to 
deal in popular fashion with certain problems in philosophy which 
at times exercise the minds of most serious people, and to present 
a solution of some of them. 


4th Edition, completely revised, 


A Treatise on Chemistry. 
By SIR H. E. ROSCOE, F.R.S., and C, SCHORLEMMER, 
F.R.S. Vol. I. The Non-Metallic Elements. New Edition, 
Completely Revised by Sir H. E. ROSCOE, assisted by 
Dr. J.C. CAIN. Illustrated. 8vo. 21s. net, 


The Theory of Determinants in 
the Historical Order of Development. by 
THOMAS MUIR, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S. Vol. LL. The period 
1841 to 1860. S8vo. 17s. net. 

*,* MACMILLAN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MACMILLAN & co., Ltd., LONDON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 





VAGABOND CITY. 


By WINIFRED BOGGS. Author of “The Return of Richard 


Carr.” Crown 8vo, Cloth extra. 6s. { Ready Sept 20, 


A WEAVER OF DREAMS. 
By MYRTLE REED. Author of “Master of the Vineyard.” 
With Frontispiece in Colour. Crown 8vo, Cloth de luxe, 
gilt top, 6s. 


CRIMINAL MAN — ACCORDING 
TO LOMBROSO. 


Summarized by his daughter GINA LOMBROSO FERRERO 
(Signora GUGLIELMO FERRERO), Illustrated. 8v0, 
Cloth, 6s. net. 
“ We need only add that anyone who desires to have the most 
convenient and authentic epitome of Lombroso’s conclusions yet 
published should read this book.”—Spectator. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 


By ELLEN KEY, author of “The Century of the Child,’ 
etc. Translated from the Swedish. With a critical and 
biographical Introduction by HAVELOCK ELLIS, Crown 
8vo, Cloth, 6s. net. 

“Presented with a calmness and philosophy of method that is 
entirely free from any trace of sensationalism. The book, which 
is being distributed in half a dozen languages to a world’s public, 
must be accepted as a most important contribution to philosophie 
thought.”—The Outlook, 


SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.G 
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Macmillan’s Educational List. 


SING AND ANALYSIS FOR THE LOWER 


EASY any IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By J. C, Nesrizip, M.A, 


Joth, 1s. 
PRELIMINARY FRENCH LESSONS. By Orvro Sizpmann 
and L. F. Verxots. Limp cloth, Is. 
pOUCINET CONTE FIN..ANDAIS. Par Epovarp Ds 
LABOULAYE. Adapted and Edited by P. Suaw , JEFFREY, M.A, Limp 
eloth, 1s. [Siepmann’s Primary French Series. 
§ DAMES VERTES. Par Grorce Sanp. Adapted and 
Be by Evefxe PELLISSIER. 2s. 6d, 


Phrase Book to same, 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 
Word and { Siepmann’ 8 Advanced French Series. 





BATAILLE DE DAMES: ou Un Duel en Amour 
Comédie en Trois Actes ct en Prose. Par E. Scrine rr E, 
Lecouvé, Limp cloth, ls, [Siepmann’s French Series for Rapid Reading, 


GENERAL PHYSICS FOR STUDENTS. A Text 
book on the Fundamental Orseereee of Matter. By 
Epwis Epser, A.R.C.Se, Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


THE CHANGEFUL EARTH. An Introduction to 
the Record of the Rocks. By Grewvi.e A. J. Corr, M.R.LA., 
F.G.S, Fully Dlustrated. 1s. 6d. [Readable Books in Natural Knowledge. 


PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY for use in Colleges 
and Schools. By Wituiam P. Mins, M.A,, D.Se, (Tuesday, 


Oxford Local Examinations (March and July, 1912) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDCE (sce Cambridge Local Exams.). 
ENGLISH. 


rom Shakespeare (containing The Tempest, As You Like It, 

Lamb Tales fre of Venice, King Lear, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, Hamlet, and 

Gnete). With Introduction and Notes, By C. D. Puxe HARD, B.A, 

| Pre liminary. 

Maca sof Ancient Rome (containing Horatius and Lake Regillus), 
lay Lays ction and Notes. By W.'T. Wrenn, M.A, Is. 9d. 

[ Preliminary. 

s of Ancient Rome (containing Horatius and Lake Regillus). 

—a att by F. T. Baker. Is, net. { Preliminary. 

Scott—The Talisman. With Introduction and Notes, 2s. 6d, Abridged 

Edition for Schools. 1s, 6d.—Abridged, Edited by F. Jounson. Is. 6d, 


—Edited by F. Trevpiey. 1s, net. [Pretiminary. 
Tennyson—Select Poems. With Introduction and Notes. By H. B. 
Groner, M.A., and W. H. Hapow, M.A. 2s. éd. (Preliminary. 


Shakespeare—The Tempest. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
DerenTon. Is. 9d, [Junior and Senior. 


—— The Tempest. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. 

Junior and Senior. 
—— The Tempest. (Textonly.) 6d. Hunter and Senior. 
—— Henry V. Ww ith Introduction and Notes. By K. Deicuron. With an 


ae pendix, Is, 9d, [ Junior and Senior. 
enry V. Eversle *y Edition. With Notes. Ils, ‘Junior and Senior. 
—— Henry V. Edited by RK. H. Bowrrs. Is, net. [Junior and Senior. 


—— Macbeth, With lutroduction and Notes. By K. Drtentoxn., With 
an Appendix, Is. $d. Junior and Senior, 
—— Macbeth. Eversiey Edition. With Notes. 1s. net. | Junior and Senior, 





—— Macbeth. Edited by C. W. Frencu. Is, net, | Junior and Senior. 
—— Macbeth. (Textonly.) 6d. { Junior and Senior, 
—— Hamlet. With Introduction and Notes, By K. Dxiauron, 2s. 6d. 
Senior. 
—— Hamlet. Edited by L. A. Sarrman. Is, net. Senior. 
— Hamlet. Eversley Edition. With Notes. Is, Senior. 
— Coriolanus, With Introduction and Notes, By K.Driauron, 2s. 6d. 
[ Senior, } 
—— Coriolanus. Eversiey Edition. With Notes. 1s, | Senior. 
—— Twelfth Night. With Introduction and Notes. By K, Drmuron, 
Is, 9d, Senior. 
—— Twelfth Night. Edited by E. P. Morrox. 1s. net. Senior. 
— Twelfth Night. Eversiey Edition. With Notes, 1s, | Senior. 
Scott— -Quentin Durward, With Introduction and Notes. 2s, 6d. 
Junior and Senior. 
—— Quentin Durward. Abridged. 1s. 6d. [Junior and Senior, 


—— Quentin Durward. Edited by A. L. Exo. 1s. net. ion and Senior, 
- he Lord of the Isles. W ith Introduction and Notes. By H. B. 


Correritt, M.A 6d. [Junior and Senior, 
—-— Marmion —- The Lord of the Isles. Edited by F. T. Patorave. 
_™ Junior and Senior, 
— Marmion. Edited G. B. Arrox. 1s. net. | Junior and Senior, 


-~—— Marmion. With Introduction and Notes, By M. Macmrmvay, D.Litt. 
Sa. ; ; sewed, 2s, 6d, [Junior and Senwr, 





ENGLISH — continued. 
Scott—Old Mortality. With Introduction and Notes, 28. 6d. 


Junior and Senior, 

















The Legend of Montrose. 2s. net. Junior and Senior. 
Tennyson—Select Poems. With Introduction and Notes. By H. B. 
Grorcr, M.A., and W. H. Hapow, M.A, 2s. 64 [Junior and Senior, 
Byron Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Cantos I. and I, With Intro- 
auction and Notes, By E. Morais, M.A, Is, 9d. Junior, 
Childe Harold. Enited by A. J. Grorer. 1s, net. Junior. 
Thackeray— Esmond. With Introduction and Notes. 2s, 6d, 1s. nior. 
—— Esmond. Edited by G. B. Henneman, Ia. net. [Seni vr. 
Spenser— Faerie Queene. Book I, With Introduction and Notes. By 
H. M, Perecrvan, M.A. | Senior, 
Faerie Queene. Book I. Edited by G. A. Wavucnorr, 1s, net. 
Senior, 
Bacon—Essays. With Introduction and Notes, By F. G. Seisy, C.1.E., 
A. 3a. Senior. 
Essays. Edited by G. H. Crarxr. 1s. net Senior. 
Johnson. Life of Milton. With acledioeen and Notes, By K. Driauton. 
% [ Senior. 
Lives of the Poets (including Milton), Edited by M, Annoup. 4s. 6d. 
[Seniwr. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
Ovid—Easy Selections from Ovid in Elegiac Verso. With Notes, Vocabu- 


lary, and Exercises, By H. Witxrnson, M.A. Is. 6d. { Preliminary. 
Caceae- Calite ' War. Book iv. With Notes and Cocabuleny. By C. Buyays, 
6« | Sentor. 

——— Gallic War. Books IT. and IIT. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. W. G. Rururrrorp, M.A, Is, 6d, {Junior and Senior. 
Cleese First Catiline Oration, With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
. H. Nari, M.A. Is. = | Senior. 


—— Catiline Orations. Edited by A. S. Wrixins, Litt.D, 2s. 64. [Senior. 
Virgil—Aeneid, Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary, By Key. A. 8. 





VaLroue, M.A, Is, 6d, | Senior. 
——— Aeneid, Books I. ond II, With Notes and Vocabulary. By r. E. 
Paar, M.A. Is, 6d. each Senior. 
Xenophon—Anabasis. Book III, With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
G. H. Nau, MLA, Is, 6d, [Junior and Senior, 
—— Anabasis. Pook IV. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. By 
Rev. E. D. Sronr, M.A. 1s. & - [ Senior. 
—— Anabasis. Books I. -IV. Edited by Professor W. W. Goopwi and 
Professor J. W. W 7. 3a, 6d. [ Senior. 
Euripides Hecuba. With Bots and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bony, M.A., 
and Rev. A. S. Watroue, M.A. 1s. 64, [Se nior. 
Plato—Apolo Edited by H. Wrutiamsom, M.A. 98. 64. { Senior. 
- Euthyp ro, Apology, &c. Translated by F. J. Caurcn, M.A., 2s. 6d, 
net. | Senior, 


FRENCH. 
Verne—Le Tour du Monde en £0 Jours. Adapted and Edited by L, Barnr, 
B.A. 2s. 


*.* Complete List post free on application. 


Cambridge Local Examinations (July and December, 1912) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
A Class-Book of the Catechism of the Church of England. By Rev. 


G. F. Mactrar, D.D, 6d. and Is, 6d, [ Preliminary and Junior. 
An Elementary betonteesion to the Book of Common Prayer. By 
Rev. F. Procter and Rev. G. F. Macurar, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
The Gospel gouerding. to St. Matthew. ‘The Greek Text, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Rev. Canon Stomax, M.A, 2s. 6d. 
[Junior and Senier. 
The, Acts of the Apostles. Authorised Version. With Notes. By 
- E. Page, M.A., and Rev, A. 8S. WaLroLe, M.A, 2s. 6d. 
[ Junior and Senior. 
——The Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. Pacer, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
[Junior and Senior. 
Bible Lessons » al Schools. The Acts of the Apostles. By Miss E. M. 


Nox. 3s, [Junior and Senior, 


ENGLISH. 


Lamb- “Tales from Shakespeare. By C. D. Puxcnarp, B.A. First 
8. Contents—The Tempest, As You Like It, The Merchant of 

Ver nice, King Lear, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, Hamlet, Othello. Is. 6d. 
Preliminary. 
Shakespeare—Henry V. By K. Deeautox. With an nani Is. 94. ~ 
Junior and Senior. 
—— Henry V. Edited by R. H. Bowrrs. Is. net. [yur and Senior. 
~—— Henry V. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. Tunior and Senior. 
—— King Lear. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Detenrox. With 





ENGLISH— continued. 
Gray—F yoems: With Introduction and Notes, By J, Brapswaw, LL.D. 


| Senwr. 
we. Life of Nelson. With Introduction and Notes. By Micuar. 
Macuinian, D.Litt. 3% [Senior, 


English Literature. By Srorromp Brooks, Is, 
LATIN AND GREEK. 
Caesar—De. Bello Gallico. Book I, With Notes and Vocabulary. By 


Rev. A. 8S. WaLroue, M.A, Is. 6d [ Junior, 
Virgil— Aeneid. Book Vil, With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 
CALVERT, M.A, Is, 6d. [Junior and Senior, 
Tacitus Agricola. Edited by J. A. Cauncn, M.A., and W. J. Broparss, 
M.A. | Senior 
Cicero- De Amicitia. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E, 8, Suvcknvrcn, 
Litt.D. 1s, 6d. [ Senior, 
Horace Odes. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pacr, 
A. Is, 6d. Sentor. 
—— Odes. Book Ill, Edited by T. BE. Paan, M.A. 2s. Junior. 
Kenopnce- Anabasis. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
H. Nau, M.A. Is, 6d. [Senior. 
Susisiiee- Alcestis. With Notes and Vocabulary, By Rev. M. A, 
Bayrietp, M.A. Is. 6d. Junior and Senior. 


—— Aleestis. Edited by M. L. Earte, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. Junior and Senior. 
Demosthenes—Philippic I. and Olynthiacs L—lIlI, Edited by Sir J. E. 





an Appendix. Is. 9d, Senier. 

~— King Lear. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. Senier. Sanpys, Litt.D. 5s. [ Senior. 
King Lear. (Text only.) 6d, Senior. Plato _Euthy phro and Menexenus. With Introduction and Notes. By 
Scott- The Lady of the Lake. By G. H. Srvart, M.A. 2s, 6d. . E. Graves, M.A. 1s, 6d. [ Senior. 
ty =. [P reliminary and Ruien. —_——_ Grito and Phaedo. (Chs. 57 to end.) Edited by Prof. C. H. Keene, 
— The Lady of the Lake, Edited by E. A. Packarp. Is. net. M.A. 2s. 6d. [ Senior. 
—- Preliminary and Junior. Euthy phro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. Translated by F. J. 
—~ he 5 of the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the Lake. Cuurcu, M.A. 2s, 6d. net. Senior, 
__ *dited by F. T. Pararave. 1s, (P 'reliminary and Junior. |} Homer—tiiiad. By W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M, A. Bayrieip, M.A, 
Seats Wo sedeteek, With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. [ Junior. Books XIII. to XXIV. 6s. [Senior. 
ennyson— Select Poems. With Introduction and Notes. By H. B. | ———lliad. Books I., IX., XI, XVI.-XXIV. ‘Tux Srory or Acuities, 

Mite nok, M.A., and W. H. Havow, M.A. 2s. 6d, [ Junior. By the late J. H. ‘Prart, M.A., and Waurer Lear, Litt.D. 5s. 
— Samson Agonistes, With Introduction and Notes. By H. M. | Senior, 
"ERCIVAL, M.A [Senior. | Greek Prose Composition, By 5, 0. Anpnew, M.A, 3s, 6d, Key, 5s. pet. 


*,." Complete List post free on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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THE BULB BOOK: 


OR BULBOUS AND TUBEROUS PLANTS FOR 
THE OPEN AIR, STOVE AND GREENHOUSE. 


Containing particulars as to descriptions, culture, propagation 
etc., of Plants from all parts of the World having Bulbs, 
Corms, Tubers or Rhizomes (Orchids excluded). 


By JOHN WEATHERS. 


With numerous illustrations. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 


Information regarding this large and important group of 
garden plants is so scattered and so difficult to obtain, that 
this work, containing as it does all the necessary informa- 
in one volume, will be found to prove an absolute 
economy to its purchaser. 





In One Vol. (1,040 pp.). Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 


MURRAY’S DICTIONARY OF 
CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY AND 
LITERATURE 


to the end of the 6th Century A.D., with an 
Account of the Principal Sects & Heresies. 


Edited by the Very Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D., 

Dean of Canterbury, and the Rev. WILLIAM 

C. PIERCY, Dean and Chaplain of 
Whitelands College. 


The original edition in four volumes was published in the years 
1876, 1879, 1882, 1887. Itisnowalmost outof print. At the time 
when it appeared the conditions of business enabled a publisher to 
embark sometimes on works of a monumental character from 
which he could not hope to derive financial gain. The publica- 
tion of the Dictionary of Christian Biography was a work of this 
nature ; it cannot now be reprinted. But it did a great service to 
the Church, and has simplified and made possible the issue of the 
present edition in one volume, a form more suited to the busier 
life of the present day which demands brevity and ready accessi- 
bility in works of reference. 


It has not lost in accuracy on this account, but, on the contrary, 
has been most carefully revised throughout and brought up to 
No other single volume will ever concentrate such a mass 
of first-rate original work as that of the great scholars whose 
articles on the Fathers are preserved in the present work. Invalu- 
able as are some of the articles in the German and French works 
on the same subject, they cannot be compared in interest and 
weight and thoroughness or extent with the articles of Lightfvot, 
Westcott, Benson, Salmon and others. Apart from its value for 
the Clergy in general, the publisher is confident that the work 
will be welcomed by the Bishops, and recommended to the candi- 
dates for Holy Orders, as being especially suitable to their needs. 





SCIENCE PROGRESS IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A Quarterly Journal of Scientific Work and Thought 

Evirep sy H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., and 
J. BRETLAND FARMER, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

164 Pages. 5s. net. 


Tue Part Prarep py Sir Coane’ 
Beit IN THE DIscOVERY OF THE 


JULY. 


Ligut.—Mavuricr SoOLomon, R 

= a LEE Functions oF Moror AnD Sensory 

A.C.G.1., M.LE.E. Nerves (1822).—A. D, Water, 
Raptoactivity.—W. H. Braao, M.A., M.D., F.B.S. 


F.R.S, (Illustrated). Lire Wirnovut Oxycen, Tur Aner. 

History oF THE opic BeGcinnines oF Lire,—Caru 
SNYDER, 

Tue Som AnD THe Prant: A Re- 
VIEW OF sOME RecENT AMERICAN 
Hyrpotneses.— Epwarp J. Rus- 
SELL, D.Sc.Lond, (Illustrated), 

Reviews. 


Terrenes.—Sir Wituiam A, Ti1- 
pen, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Puiants. — Perey Gruom, M.A,, 
D.Sc, (Illustrated). 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street, W. 











9 
Mr. Murray’s NewBooks, 
THE EVOLUTION OF LITERATURE. 


By A. 8. MACKENZIE, Head of the Department of E lish 
rative Literature, State University of Kentuck te Tee Com. 
my 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. : , ueky. With Tlustration, 
This is a complete, interesting, and readable survey of custo: 
songs, narratives, etc., of the most noticeable primitive ono of i dances, 
Australia, and America; and makps study of what the Author calls » Asia, 
autocratic, = democratic — ure; the object of the work being tonne 
to account for the origin and successive changes of li 
phenomenon, ne ws Social 





TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
CAN MAN PUT ASUNDER? 


By Lady NAPIER OF MAGDALA, Author of “A : 
. he a < = —— the = pa Stemny Morning," 
e story deals with an ill-assorted and rather hurried i 
aman spoiled and —— by Society for his riches, loose livingand selene 
and a girl full of high ideals combined with simplicity of outlook, truth 
great courage, moral and physical. Circumstances and fiery trialg foe 
her into a noble woman. The vexed question as to divorce np 
unanswered, excepting by the heroine. somaing 


THE MILLER OF OLD CHURCH. 


By Miss ELLEN GLASGOW, Author of “The Romance of Plain 
th ete. 
iss Glasgow's art has deepened steadily with each new novel lished 
her since she first charmed the literary world over a dozen met ™, 
story unfolds itself among contemporary people whom she knows and depicts 
with searching sureness, sympathy and humour, 


SYNDICALISM AND LABOUR. 
A Book for the present Industrial Crisis, 
By Sir ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

**Our author's conclusion takes the sanguine side, as does our own, but it ig 
taken in full view of the most sinister phenomena; and it is in recognition of 
this clear-sightedness and thoroughly human and patriotic note that we take 
leave of a book which is profound in its thinking and brilliant in itg setting 
forth.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The book should be read by everyone who has been alarmed and puzzled— 
and who has not—by the signs of the times. Most heartily do we commend 
it to the strike leaders who are endeavouring to set in motion a mighty force 
with no conception of its proper control.’’—Shefield Telegraph. 


By Archdeacon W. CUNNINGHAM. With a Preface by the Right Hon, 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
New Volume in the *‘ Questions of the Day’’ Series. 

‘Dr. Cunningham's admirable little book, which is simple enough and cheap 
enough to commend it to a very wide circle of readers, goes to the root of 
existing conditions with a lucidity rarely found in the writings of economists,” 

—The Times, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, wW, 











BOOKLETS ON DIET. 


“PLAIN DINNERS.” A Help to a uric-acid-free diet, with recipes. 

“There is much sound wisdom and real helpfulness in the pages of this 
little pamphlet.’’—Dundee Courier, 
““NERVES AND NEUTRAL FOODS.” 

“An excellent booklet . . . contains a number of excellent recipes.” 
“SALINE STIMULATION.” —Got a, 

A “‘ new application of old and familiar facts.” 
Post free. 7d. each; the Series of three, is. 6d. 

From the Author, ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate, 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





Messrs. 


] OOKS.—Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for 7s.6d.; Wright's 

Life of Pater, 2 vols., 24s., for 10s. 6d.; Goethe's Faust, large paper, illus. 
by Pogany, 42s., for 2ls.; Pemberton’s Life of Sir C. Wyndham, with 20 illus., 
lés., for 4s. 6d.; Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 30s.; Kelly's Clergy List, 1911, 8s. 6d.; 
Fraser's Magazine, 1866 to 1882, 34 vols., half calf, gilt, £5 5s. ; Geo, Eliot's 
Works, 21 vols., 52s, 6d., for 35s.; Harmsworth’s World’s Great Books, 5 vols., 
25s. ; Children’s Encyclopedia, 8 vols., £2 5s. If you can’t spare the cash, 
send me your old books and I'll exchange with you; send also for Catalogue. 
I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., BIRMINGHAM. 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM” 
With the English Meanings. : 
Revised, Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 


London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’Hall, LudgateHill 





< 
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LL . . s* , 
ssrs N announce that the demand for Miss Marie Corelli's New Novel is tremendous, 
M SErTeUs and that they have a third edition in hand. 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING 


A Reality of Romance 
By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Nene nee ca ana SR ai ° . ; ; 
UEN call attention to their list of Autumn Novels, many of which are given below. 
Messrs. METH The public should note the issue of . 


MRS. MAXON PROTESTS 


By ANTHONY HOPE Crown 8vo, 6s. 








a 
Messrs. METHUEN have just published (Crown 8vo, 6s. each) :— 


LALAGE’S LOVERS. By G. A. BIRMINGHAM. PETER and JANE. By 8S. MACNAUGHTAN. 
THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON. By DOLF WYLLARDE. DELPHINE CARFREY. By Mrs. G. NORMAN. 


Admirers of Arnold Bennett will be glad to hear that on ‘Sept. 21 will be published HILDA LESSWAYS, and 
they should make sure that they get an early copy of this book. 


IN GENERAL LITERATURE MESSRS. METHUEN WILL PUBLISH ON SEPTEMBER 2ist:—- 
OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. By E. V. LUCAS. With a frontispiece in Photogravure. Feap. 8vo. Gilt Top. 5s. 
JOACHIM MURAT, MARSHAL OF FRANCE AND KING OF NAPLES. By A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. With 
7 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
SOCIAL FRANCE IN THE XVII CENTURY. By CECILE HUGON. With 12 Ilustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
ROMANO-BRITISH BUILDINGS AND EARTHWORKS. By JOHN WARD, F.S.A. With many Illustrations, 





Dewy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books. 
OLD ENGLISH LIBRARIES: The Making, Collection, and Use of Books during the Middle Ages. 
By ERNEST SAVAGE. With 52 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Pihe Antiquary’s Books, 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE MODERN MIND, By the Rev. SAMUEL McCOMB. Crown &vo. 65s. net. 
THE BELGIANS AT HOME. By CLIVE HOLLAND. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by DOUGLAS SNOWDEN, and 
from Photographs by the author. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 








GENERAL LITERATURE FICTION 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. by J. 4.| THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. py 
HERBERT. With 50 Plates in Collotype and 1 in Colour. ALFRED OLLIVANT. Author of ‘Owd Bob,’ Crown 8vo. 
Wide royal 8vo. Gilttop. 25s. net. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 6s. [ Sept. 21. 
A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE: Marie ; ce 
Caroline, Duchesse de Berry (1798-1870). By H. @ooD Bor SELDOM. by OLIVER ONIONS. 
NOEL WILLIAMS. With 17 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s.net. ee [Sept. 21, 
THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. py arTHuR| DORMANT. by E. NESBIT, Author of “Tho Red 
HASSALL, M.A. With 29 Dlustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. House.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Sept. 21, 
THE EMPRESSES OF ROME. by JOSEPH} CAPTIVITY. By ROY HORNIMAN, Author of “ Bellamy 
McCABE. With 24 Illustrations. Demy S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. the Magnificent.” “Crown 8vo. 6s [Sept 21 
THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE HORSE. : an 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. ‘THE LONELY UEEN. by H. C. BAILEY, 
“ A work of rare imaginative beauty and intensity of conviction. ... Both Author of “Storm and Treasure.” Crown 8vo. 6s 
in theme and treatment this work reveals the author at his best and sincerest.” swt y masee 
—Doile Nous, [Second Edition, 
THE DANUBE. By WALTER JERROLD. With 12 | ANTHEA’S GUEST. By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, Author 
Illustrations in Colour and 18 in Monotone by LOUIS of “ The Lantern Bearers.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
WEIRTER, R.B.A. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. pSecond Edition. 
TURKEY AND ITS PEOPLE. By Sir EDWIN “*Scarcely a page in it without some very delieate little touch of character 
PEARS, Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. or situation,” —Times, 


MR. INGLESIDE. By E.V. LUCAS. New and cheaper there is not eee See, ee ore 
edition. Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 


THE POEMS OF PERCY BYSSHE|MARGARET HARDING. by PERCEVAL 


SHELLEY. Edited and Annotated by C. D. LOCOCK. GIBBON, Author of “ Souls in Bondage.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
With an Introduction by A. CLU'I TON-BROCK,. 2 vols. “Mr. Gibbon can see a picture and read a character; he can coin a phrase 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. and imagine a situation; and the result is that he has produced a work which 


SHELLEY AND MES FRIENDS IN ITALY. does not contain a dull page from beginning to end.”’—Times, 


By HELEN ROSSETTI ANGELI. With 8 Illustrations in 

Colour and 8 in Monotone by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. THERE ae jo mee WwW. By Se a Sane 

Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. _ ieae. : ; . 
BODY AND MIND. A History and a en name tn aayee pen A wate, Saventing even the commonest of 

Defence of Animes. By WM. McDOUGALL, MB. pilots with an atmosphere of sympathy. thenwaum. 


With 13 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d net. THE KINGDOMS OF THE WORLD. By 
HOME LIFE IN HOLLAND. By D. s. LLOYD OSBOURNE, Joint Author with R. L. Stevenson 
MELDRUM. With 26 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. of “The Wrecker.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE YOUNG ORNITHOLOGIST. A Guide ** Told with a wealth of humour, a fertility of incident, and an originality of 
to the Haunts, Homes, and Habits of British | imazination that give zest to its every page,””—Manehester Courier. 
Birds. By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.LS., M.B.0.U. |\spwO ON THE TRAIL. A Story of the Far North- 


With 1 Plate in Colour and 40 from Photographs. Cr. 8vo. 5s.) " “West, By HULBERT FOOTNER. With 4 Illustrations 
EAST AND WEST. By DAVID ALEC WILSON ae a ' ae, 
_— = — aU IN, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE CHO ICE OF of Th ey c wa. ~ aa ian aaa jad me meg b incidents are entirely unexpected, but never unduly sur- 
8.ALBAN WELLS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. , . 
A BOOK OF THE WYE. 8y EDWARD HuTTonN.}A PAINTER OF SOULS. by DAVID LISLE. 
With 20 Illustrations in Colour by A. R. QUINTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 


“ Tt is a full-blooded tale and gives an angoomiee of yivid life... a real and 


Demy 8vo. 7 
y 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. me.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


THE GROWTH OF A PLANET. By EDWIN powerful story and a fine picture of social 
I a GREW, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown ing’ 6s.| JONAH. By LOUIS STONE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
n e t i . " - ; ; see 
Soe “1 sia eri at nti body ee Earth. oe . bh a po bent ge wralietie Seen ,~ 2 sige that stamp him as 
AN ERA IN BRITAIN: By JOHN (|** ° . 
oe pe With 77 Illustrations ~~ Plans, ser DEBORAH. by AGHES cee _ HERBERTAOH, 
vo. 7s. net. The Antiquary’s Books. “ Patience Dean.” Crown 8vo. b 
A handbook on the remains of the Roman era in pS me tortificatio Author of “ Patience Des A 
— “The story has humour, tenderness, philosophy, and the people are real 


towns, and buildin; i lements an 
jee ang es, pottery, glass and metallic vessels, imp people.”—Birmingham Post. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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THE “R.T:S.” 


NEW LIST 


(BOOKS JUST READY OR FOR EARLY PUBLICATION.) 


A JOURNALIST IN TH 


E HOLY LAND. 


By ARTHUR 


E. COPPING. With 20 Coloured Plates and 48 Sketches in the Text reproduced from Original Drawings 


by HAROLD COPPING. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


[Ready in October. 


THE CHINESE AT HOME: or, The Man of 


Tong and his Land. 


By J. DYER BALL, 1.8.0., M.R.A.S. 
and 7 Coloured and 16 Black and White Illustrations. 


CONGO LIFE AND FOLK LORE. 


(ii.) Thirty-three Native Stories as told round the Evening Fires. 


With Coloured Title-page 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. [ Ready 


(i.) Life on the Congo, 
By the Rev. J. H. WEEKS, of the Baptist 


Missionary Society. With 16 pages of Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. [Ready early in October 





“THE DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY.” 


NEW 
EXODUS. 


ROMANS _ I_V. 


Exegesis, Wycliffe College, 
In three Vols. Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


By the Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A., D.D. Two Volumes. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 
of “The General Epistle of James,” “ Light and Life,” ete. 


By the Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS, D.D., Professor of Old Testament Literature and 
Toronto, Author of “A Devotional Commentary on Genesis,” : 


VOLS. 


Vol. I., chaps. i.-xx., now ready. 2s, 


By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN, DD. Author 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. [Ready ; 


“The Apostle Peter,” ete, 
[Vol. I. Ready in October, 





THE CULTURE OF THE CHRISTIAN HEART. 


By the Rev. J. A. CLAPPER 


TON, M.A., Author of “ Methods of Soul-Culture,” etc. Crown 8vo, Limp Lambskin, 1s. 6d. net. Also in cloth, 1s, [Ready 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


Large Crown 


THE EMOTIONS OF MARTHA. 
BRIDE LORRAINE. sy mrs. MILNE RAE. 
THE MAN WITH A MESSAGE. 
HOPE !S KING. By ETHEL MARSHALL. 


6s. 


8vo, cloth gilt. 
By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY (Mrs. Maxwell Armfield). 6s, 
6s. (Ready.) (Ready.) 
By DORA BEE. 6s, 
(Ready.) 


(Ready.) 


THE HIDDEN HIGHWAY. By FLORENCE BONE. Author of “A Rose of York.” 6s, (Ready,) 


SOME NEW ILLUSTRATED STORIES. 


SINCLAIR OF THE SCOUTS; or, With 
Bayonet and Barricade in West Africa. By 
J. CLAVERDON WOOD. With 8 coloured iilustrations by 
J. FINNEMORE, R.I. Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 5s. 
(Ready Sept. 25.) 
MELTONIANS ALL! By F. COWLEY WHITE- 
HOUSE. With 8 coloured illustrations by J. FINNEMORE, 
R.I. Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3s, 6d. (Ready.) 


MYDDLETON’S TREASURE. by ERNEST 
PROTHEROER. Author of “Bob Marchant’s Scholarship,” 
“From Scapegrace to Hero,” ete. 
tions by J. MACFARLANE, 
gilt. 3s. 6d. (Ready.) 


US AND OUR EMPIRE. 
FEUVRE’S New Story for Boys and Girls. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 2s. (Ready in October.) 


Large Crown 8vo, cloth 


MISS AMY LE 
Illustrated. 


With 3 coloured illustra- | 


| JOHN DELMAYNE’S AMBITION. By mark 

} WINCHESTER. With coloured frontispiece by VICTOR 
PROUT. Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. (Ready.) 

BETTY MARTINDALE’S SECRET. By 
LENA TYACK. With coloured frontispiece by VICTOR 
PROUT. Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. 


(Ready in Oct.) 
THE WONDERFUL GATE. by FLORENCE 
BONE. Author of “The Brownie’s Box,” ete. With coloured 
frontispiece by VICTOR PROUT. 
| 
| 


Large Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt. 2s. 6d. (Ready Sept. 21.) 
JACK SAFFORD: A Tale of the East 
Coast. Ry Wm. WEBSTER. With 3 coloured illustra- 
tions by ERNEST PRATER. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 2s. 6d, 
(Ready.) 
THE STORY OF BELINDA. by FRANCES 
TOFT. Author of “Gwen’s Influence,” “Miss Determina- 
tion,” etc. With 3 coloured illustrations by J. FINNE- 
MORE, R.I. Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. 
(Ready Sept. 21.) 





NEW ANNUAL GIFT BOOKS. 


THE GIRLS OWN ANNUAL. Cloth gilt, 8s.; 
cloth gilt, and with gilt edges, 9s. 6d.; Half-Morocco, 10s. 6d. 


net, 
THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. Cloth gilt,ss.; 
cloth gilt, and with red edges, 9s. 6d.; Half-Morocco, 10s. 6d. 
net. 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL 
Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; cloth gilt, with gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; Half- 
calf, 9s. net. 


Just Ready. 


THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. 
Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR BOYS. 
Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A, Cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


THE CHILD’S COMPANION ANNUAL. 
Coloured Picture Boards, 1s. 6d.; Cloth gilt, 2s.; Cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

OUR LITTLE DOTS’ ANNUAL. Coloured 
Picture Boards, 1s. 6d.; Cloth gilt, 2s.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
2s. 6d. 
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